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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NOTE BOOK, 
JAMES PAYN. 
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emembrance of a romantic sojourn 
Dynamics,’ in acknowledgment of “much comfort com- 
i with economy of charge.” ‘There is also an odd copy of 
Encyclopedia Britannica,” evidently left behind by a 
though why a man should travel with a volume that 
elf to articles with initials from M to N only is 
Of novels there are several, but in no case are 
and, what is worse, they have all lost their 
I know nothing so exasperating as our hotel 
ture that is to be found on the table 


the physician. 


ther minor drawback of our seaside resorts is the 
mus charges of the flyman, not by the hour, but for 

wr, rather, for no distance, One does not expect them 
to be as reasonable in their demands as a London cabman, but, 
while their rates are treble, they overcharge as much as he 
docs. It is truce that the municipalities fix their rates, but 
they don’t cause them to be fixed in the flies, which is the 


He is 


come on his holiday, and does not mind being cheated in 


only method of defending a visitor from extortion. 


moderation ; but there is no limit to their exactions, and he 
really cannot be bothered to take a case before the magistrates 
of the town. ‘The distance from the railway station to your 
place of residence may be two hundred yards at most, and you 
may have no other companion but your portmanteau, yet the 
“We have no shilling fares in F.,” said 
a flyman the other day, with dignity (not unmixed with 
impudence). To family men of moderate means, the prices 
charged per head in addition to these rates is a serious con- 


fare is two shillings. 


sideration, and it is always cheaper, as well as better, when 
time permits, to order a vehicle from a livery stable instead 
of taking one from the rank. ‘That such a precaution, how- 
ever, should be necesgary reflects little credit upon the manage- 
ment of our watering-places. 


Another mistake in connection with our seaside exodus is a 
much more serious one, and made by ourselves. Londoners, 
though diligent enough in business, and greedy for pleasure, 
are exceedingly indolent as regards the objects of interest in 
their own metropolis. In its historical, social, and literary 
aspects London is better worth seeing than all the other 
towns of the world put together, but very few of us know 
anything of them. A cultured American sees more of London 
in a week than we, who live in it, have ever seen; and 
wherever we go, we carry this indolence with us. The con- 
sequences of it are not felt at home, where our time is fully 
occupied, but when we are “at the sea” it produces cxnui, 
We “sit about” on the parade, and listen to the bands, and 
play whist at the provincial club (when we can get it), and 
then all is done. Though Britons, we are not all British 
sailors, and boating (though it is often a relaxation) is not to 
many of usan amusement. After the first week we are most 
of us bored to extremity for the want of something todo. It 
is amazing how few of us care to drive or walk to the places 
of interest that almost always lie inthe neighbourhood. ‘They 
are of all sorts—picturesque, historical, and archwological— 
and present something really novel to the mind; but we 
prefer “ perfect rest,” which means throwing stones in the sea, 
and wishing we were at the bottom of it ourselves, 


On the other hand, though Mahomet will not go to the 
mountain, if the mountain comes to Mahomet —even though 
it be a molehill, such as a circus or an entertainment—we 
welcome it gladly. The most respectable citizens flock to 
exhibitions that would have no attraction for them at home. 
“The lady cricketers,” for example, are beheld with rapture, 
as, indeed, I should always behold them, wherever I were. 
Their Albanian-like costume enchants us: we are taken 
captive, as it were, by these semi-scientific brigands. Life, 
however. is safe: their glances may be dangerous to the 
susceptible. but certainly not their bowling. We may be mis- 
taken as regards the rigour of the game and its scientific 
aspects, but most of us prefer the performances of these 


Ladies to “ Lord's.” 


Next to genius, perhaps the habit of observation is the 
rarest quality of the human mind. It is possessed by few of 
us who are not novelists, detectives, or croupiers of gambling 
tables. Even the (summer) newspaper correspondent is some- 


times deficient in it. One writes to my favourite journal, 
“an out-of-the-way village 


describing St. Margaret's Bay as 
on the coast between Deal and Dover.” Let us hope he uses 
the term as applied to things of exceptional merit, for in the 
* out-of-the-way ” 


way of picturesqueness St. Margaret's i 


indeed. It is far the prettiest village on the south-east coast, 
and has (what is surely unusual) no less than four light- 
houses. Only one of them is used Science tried her ‘prentice 
hand on three of them, and eventually produced the South 
Yoreland light. 

The worm has turned. One who “ lives out of town” has 
been bitterly complaining to the papers of the difficulty he 
finds in getting home. It is noteworthy, because hitherto this 
chivalrous class has suffered in silence. They have even tried 
to impress upon their fellow-creatures that it was quite as 
infinitely better for the dear 


convenient (and, of course, 
children”) as living ‘a London. Since they did not seem to 
mind the unpunctuality of their trains, and the being “ shunted 
to let the express go by” when within view of their own 
homes, railway managers concluded that they would stand 
anything, and never complain. The gentleman who has told 
the truth and endeavoured to shame the directors will probably 
black-leg ” by his 


Everybody who 


be boycotted, and I dare say called a 
fellow-sufferers ; but he has had his say. 
lives in London, and has seen these good people hurrying 
away from dinner, and the rubber, and the play, to “catch 
their trains,” has long been aware of what he tells us, but we 
never thought one of them would have confessed to it. If 
such things are done to them in the green (in the summer 
time), what may they not have to expect in the dry—and the 
wet? Poor dears! 

There ought to be an occasional overhauling of the Statute 


“old usages, thoroughly worn out, the souls 
being 


Sook to prevent 
of them fumed forth, the hearts of them torn out” 
appealed to, to the scandal of the modern conscience. When some 
donkey prosecutes an old apple-woman for selling fruit ona 
Sunday, he quotes from an edict of that good and gracious 
monarch Charles I[., and the magistrate, between the donkey 
and that bundle of hay, is puzzled what todo. In Toronto 
to-day the same difficulty has cropped up in the case of a 
married lady who is accused of being “a common scold,” and 
the law (and the mob) say “ Duck her!” which is, of course, 
ridiculous; but the case has had to go “ to the higher courts.” 
The Ducking Stool (which used to be inflicted on brewers and 
bakers who gave short measure, as well as on scolds) has been 
long abolished in England; but it was used at Baltimore so 
late as 1818, when Mrs. Mary Davies was “ publickly ducked.” 
It was an expensive instrument, for in the Chamberlain's 
account at Kingston-on-Thames there is an item for making 
one (in 1572) of twenty-three shillings and fourpence. The 
punishment is mentioned as common in Gay's “* Pastorals,” 
and, in 1780, Benjamin West published a poem called “ The 
Ducking Stool,” which describes contemporary events :— 

Away, you ery, you'd grace the stool ; 

We'll teach you how your tongue to rule, 

The fair offender 

In sullen pomp, profoundly great, 
deep the stool descends. 
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She mounts again and rages more, 

The vixen! than she did before, 

So, throwing water on the fire 

Will but make it burn the higher 
Indeed, unless you drowned the lady, which sometimes 
happened, the punishment did not act as a deterrent. In the 
records of the Queen's Bench we find that Mrs. Finch, who 
had been thrice ducked for scolding, was a fourth time con- 
victed of that offence, and at the suit of “ her good man” was 
sent to prison. 


Some of us are old cnough to remember, not only the days 
of the albums, but the emotions that were excited in our 
breasts by being asked to write in them. “Just a little 
sonnet,” the hostess would say (as if sonnets were of various 
sizes), “or, if that is too much trouble, a sentiment.” Even 
sentiments were not always on hand. ‘The pen itself was 
almost sufficient to banish thought; it was often adorned and 
embroidered with beads, or else of such dimensions as to 
suggest its having been plucked from the Deinornis. If you 
were accustomed to bite your pen in the throes of composition, 
you did a good deal of damage. You were not allowed to 
make a rough copy—or, at least, it was thought to detract 
from your genius, which in those days was extempore—and 
the paper was “rose, blanche, and violet,’ particoloured. 
There are few literary persons now alive whocould extemporise 
a sentiment, far less a sonnet, on pink paper. If you turned 
over the leaves (to gain time), you were distracted by the 
“ the autographs of Prince Lee 


variety of the contributions ; 
It was a terrible ordeal. 


Boo, and recipes for clder-water.” 


But how much more awful is the present practice of asking 
for “a few words for our phonograph”! A Russian gentleman 
has started on his travels over the Continent with one of these 
instraments to interview eminent personages and record their 
utterances, his intention being eventually, the Pall Mall 
Gazctte informs us, to invite society in St. Petersburg to hear 
it all reproduced. ‘That will be a treat, indeed ; for, if it be 
difficult to write extempore, how much more so must it be to 
say something on the spur of the moment which we are warned 
will endare, and be repeated for all time! “ Bronze and marble 
an‘ the breasts of the brave” were once thought to be perman- 
ent localities for inscriptions, but they were nothing to the 
phonograph, and, moreover, they could not be carried about on 
eminent personages.” It is 
Everybody present 


exhibition. One does pity those ‘ 
bad enough to talk into an car-truampet. 
always listens when you do that, instead of minding their own 
business ; and, when you have done your best, the deaf man 
generally observes, with irritation : “ You needn't shout, Sir ; 
I can Acar well enough.” It is like being asked by the church- 
warden to drop something into an open piate, in view of the 
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whole congregation, when you know you have only a three- 
penny-piece in your pocket. 


This is the season for boys—one need not say bad boys. It 
is holiday time, when they are let loose upon an innocent (or 
comparatively innocent) world, to work their wicked wills. 
‘They have never distinguished themselves more, or been more 
conspicuous in paragraphs headed “* Juvenile Depravity.” 
They have been pushing smaller boys into canals, putting 
obstacles in front of railway trains, and throwing old iron 
from bridges upon passing steamers, with greater assiduity 
even than usual. One, indeed, of nine years old only, has sur- 
passed all the rest by “lying in wait for his aged father” 
upon the stairs and “larreping” him. Ife has earned the Bath 
for his audacity, while his brethren are only, as it were, 
Knights of St. Michael and St. George. And this is the oppor- 
tunity that “Dulce Domum” has taken to inquire why we 
send our sons to school, and do not watch with our own 
eye “the blossoming of these household flowers.” Of course, 
though there is no such thing as a good boy except 
in story-books (where they excite particular abhorrence), 
some boys are not so bad as others. They only tease the dog, 
and worry the cat, and bully their sisters, and break the 
windows, and make home a Pandemoniam. But would “ Duice 
Domum ” have them “always with us,” like the (undeserving) 
poor? Does he suppose that Paterfamilias pays £100 to £250 
a year for each in order that they should learn for five years a 
smattering of Greek and Latin which they forget in as many 
He pays it that these “expanding flowers” 
* Dulce 


months? No. 
may expand under some other roof than his own. 
Domum” is probably a bachelor and a misanthrope, but if 
married, his family, we may be sure, consists of daughters 
only. 


Iam thinking of saving up my money to buy a title of 
It seems that I can become a Baron—in Spain—for 


This strikes me as a little dear, consider- 


nobility. 
six hundred pounds. 
ing there is no castle in Spain attached to the title ; still, it is 
not so dear as the becoming a Count, which costs twelve 
hundred pounds, and sounds no better. The worst of it is, 
one has to wait, not only till one has got the money, but for 
six months afterwards, “on account of the difficulty of pro- 
curing these distinctions.” Still, one might call oneself a 
Baron before “ the authorisation of the Queen herself” arrives. 
I have known people who have done it. Decorations, it 
seems, are to be procured from the same fount of honour, but 
appear disproportionately large; for a 
stolen, while a title remains 
upon 
‘The cheapest 


at prices that 
decoration can be lost or 
with you for life, and even 
children as have been born in lawful wedlock.” 
procurable is La Cruz Roja (red, white, and black rosette), 
given “ for aid to the wounded on land or sea.” It was only 
yesterday that I helped a lame French poodle out of aChannel 
steamer (its fair mistress being utterly prostrated by mal dé 
mer), 80 that I could wear this honourable distinction without 
scruple of conscience. Moreover, La Cruz Roja can be ob- 
tained ina month. On the other hand, it costs sixty pounds, 
and half of it has to be paid inadrance, It is highly im- 
probable, of course, that a gentleman who deals in titles of 
honour should be otherwise than konourable. “ Who drives 
fat oxen should himself be fat”; but somehow I don't like 
that stipulation. 


descends * such 


THE INCORPORATION OF BOURNEMOUTH, 
After a struggle prolonged during six years, against opposing 
local influences, the promoters of municipal incorporation for 
this attractive and flourishing seacoast town of Hampshire 
have been successful. ‘Their petition for a charter, twice 
refused, was granted this summer, and the charter, signed on 
July 25, was received in the town on Wednesday, Aug. 27, an 
event celebrated with much rejoicing. On the previous 
evening, at the Privy Council Office, the charter had been 
handed to Mr. Hankinson, Chairman of the Incorporation 
Committee. It was taken down from London to Bournemouth 
by a deputation of the leading promoters, including the pro- 
visional Mayor (Mr. J. McWilliam) and six members of the 
Bournemouth Board of Improvement Commissioners, which 
body now becomes defunct. The South-Western Railway 
Company had placed a special saloon carriage at the disposal 
of the deputation, arriving at Bournemouth at a quarter past 
twelve. A procession nearly two miles in length, containing 
several allegorical representations, had been organised outside 
the station, and perambulated the principal thoroughfares. ‘The 
representations included presentments of the Kings and Queens 
of England since the time of Richard I.—a period coincident 
with the date of one of the oldest charters in existence— 
namely, that of Winchester. Trade was also represented by 
means of trophies showing men at work at the various 
branches of manufacture. At the pier approach, where the 
eharter was to be read, a platform bad been erected, and when 
the procession reached the spot at three o'clock a salute of 
nineteen maroons was fired from the South Cliff. The promen- 
ade in front of the pier and the cliffs were densely packed 
with people: upwards of 15,000 must have been present. ‘The 
fanfare of trumpets having been sounded, the principal clauses 
of the charter were read by the ‘Town Clerk (Mr. J. Druitt 
jun.), and a prayer was offered by the Rev. Canon Fisher, 
Vicar of St. Peter's, the mother parish of Bournemouth. In 
the evening there was a banquet, followed by illuminations of 
the gardens and pier. 


A meeting of British shipowners, representing a capital of 
over a hundred millions sterling, was held in the City, on Sept. 2, 
at which it was resolved to form a federation of the entire 
trade of the Empire, for the purpose of dealing with labour 
questions in all parts of the world, offering a united resistance 


to the unreasonable demands of trade unions, proteciing 
officers, crews, and servants from intimidation, and indemnify- 
ing members who made sacrifices for the common good. 

Although the weather was unfavourable, there was a large 
attendance at the opening of the Royal National Eisteddfod of 
Wales at Bangor on Sept. 2. Lord Cranbrook, in his inaugural 
address, spoke of the deep interest taken by the Welsh people 
in educational matters, and urged the importance of the study 
of practical agriculture. Archdeacon Farrar addressed himself 
to the cultivation of the feeling of Welsh nationality, and 
said bi-lingual children passed as good examinations in the 
elementary schools as children who possessed only one 
language. 
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UP SNOWDON, 

What is more foolish than the ambition of the untrained 
Londoner—especially if that Londoner be a lady—who rushes 
from Gower-street to the Alps and walks twenty miles a day, 
instead of two hundred yards to the omnibus? Nothing: and 
she ruins her constitution. Lut let her take an easy, com- 
fortable hill, and get to the summit in five miles of quite 
tolerable walking : and, in so doing, see a hundred views all 
lovely and all different: and will she not be in every way the 
better for it, in none the worse? And this is what she may 
do, by going up Snowdon from Llanberis. 

The Llanberis route is the beaten track, of course; but, 
except in August, one need not fear to find it crammed with 
travellers like the “regular Swiss round.” Even, we would 
say, is it just as well—except in August—to take a guide: he 
saves time, he takes you out of the straight road, now and again, 
to unsuspect d bits of loveliness ; and he does not speak unless 
spoken to. And, then, there are mists and denser fogs that come 
on quite unexpectedly at all times. One hapless voyager has 
written, this spring, in the visitors’ book at the little cottage 
halfway up: “Have made fourteen ascents this year, and 
only found the top clear twice!” Thena guideis useful ; but 
the safest way is to arrange to have a perfect day—not too 
hot, not too cold, clear and cloudless—as did certain happy 
travellers this summer. 

‘Then, even the first two miles along the slope beside the 
broad valley were a delight; though generally the first miles 
of an uphill walk seem the worst, and though it is some time 
before that valley becomes especially beautiful. There are fine 
views, however, of crowding hilltops away to the right, with 
their wild Welsh names, Moel Cynghorion and the like, a terror 
to the Saxon ! 

Then your guide leads you to the left, and, sitting on a 
slope, you look sheer down into the dark and splendid Pass of 
Llunberis. The great quarry faces you, across the narrow 
vale, and to the right a road sweeps far beneath, towards the 
lofty gorge. Down below, to the coaches driving in from 
Bettws-y-Coed, past Moel Siabod, this pass has only a tragic 
gloom, as of a Vale of Glencoe, sprinkled with its huge stones ; 
but, looking down upon that darkness and the stern rocks, one 
sees the beauty and brightness that relieve them—wherein is 
a text for a sermon, and a very well-worn one. 

Back in the path, leaving the halfway cottage behind, there 
comes perhaps the steepest bit of the day’s walk; but on the 
heights are things lovely and varied to be seen for our repay- 
ment—and near the top the cold water of “ the highest spring 
in Great Britain” is, in itself, payment for much. Below us 
to the right lie clustered half a dozen little lakes, of an 
intense blue-green, studding like jewels the bases of the 
peaks ; and on the left a sudden rise in the road brings us to 
a view unexpected and magnificent. Here precipices surround 
a kind of crater—was there long ago a giant volcano here in 
Wales, now all extinct and harmless? ‘There is a reddish, 
sombre beauty in these high walls round the dark pool of 
Glaslyn, that looks from above a tiny pond. A path that is 
merely one line slants up the face of the steep ; and sometimes, 
but a little way below as it seems, you see a man’s figure glide 
along it—a tiny thing, that a blade of grass would tower above! 

The topmost height has still to be climbed—a stiffish 
scramble, but with a fairly good path all the way. A dark 
mound of stones tops all—the odd fifty feet of the 3550, or 
whatever it is—with the post or flagstaff up above, with which 
men characteristically make higher that which was highest 
already. ‘Iwo huts at the foot of the mound constitute the 
inn accommodation of these altitudes, and furnish bacon and 
eggs, bread and cheese and stout, to the hungry, with beds for 
the romantic traveller who would see the sunrise from Snow- 
don, ‘The bread, at least, is excellent ; and, as everything else 
has to be brought up these three thousand five hundred feet on 
horseback, criticism may just as well be silent—or exhaust 
itself in enthusiasm about the view. 

First of all, beneath your feet, almost due east, in a sort 
of valley, sleeps a sort of double lake; there is here an 
irregular triangle of hills, towards the base of which you 
are looking. Llyn Llydaw, the lake below, looks precisely 
as it does in the map. because distance has robbed it of all 
(shall we say?) its humanity. It is dead and silent as a pond 
in a rock; shiny, like painted oilcloth almost, not glimmer- 
ing like water. The rocks, the white narrow road, the water, 
all stand out stiffly as if modelled; they remind you some- 
how of those relief maps wherein Mont Blane will some- 
times tower to the sixth part of an inch. To the right is more 
broken ground, as of a valley into whose sides other valleys 
discharge themselves ; and behind it, far away, there run, 
almost parallel, a river and a road. Beyond these is lower 
ground. Going round the mountain-top you come upon those 
clustering lakes, and the downward route to Beddgelert, and 
the many hills that bound the valley curving to Llanberis. 
Beyond these, dim and maplike, are outlines of the bay and 
a shimmer of sea, 

Then dinner, and so back, on this perfect day—this day which 
is the very one we wished for, and with which we naturally 
begin to find fault. For we have a grievance: the day is like 
all really great things and men, from Aristides downwards—it 
is too good. Here we are above cloud-level, and there is not 
a cloud for us to look down upon; and your Londoner has 
been on the wrong side of so many clouds that he longs to 
trample on them for once in a way. This we say aloud, 
not as precisely blaming the guide, but as letting him know 
what we have been led to expect. But that guide must have 
relations—down below. For, as soon as we have spoken, what 
is this thing creeping from the cliffside, almost below our 
feet? A little mist, a thread of smoke, as it were, from some 
cleft or fissure which acts as chimney to gnome-dwellings inthe 
rock. Before we are resolved what it is, another rises beside it ; 
and so another, a little below, and then another; and in the 


briefest space--moments rather than minutes since afl was 
clear—there is a sea of mist beneath us, we are above the 
clouds! 


And so, all the way down, there are the grandest cloud- 
effects beside us, along that sombre pass —now ghostly in its 
grey attire—and behind us, and above. Darknesses are piled 
up, stealthy arms stretch across the mountain ; the change is 
weird and awful from the brightness of midday of not an hour 
ago. But once, halfway down the broad valley, we see across 
a hillside to the southward, through a break between two 
mecting ranges, a vale where the sun is shining, where all is 
clear sky, and colour and joy, framed, as it were, in the 
gloomiest purple cloud and shadowed mountain-side. 
such view must have brought to Johnson's mind the vision of 
his Happy Valley : must have given to many a dreamer the 
scene for his Utopia. One is tempted to cross thither, over 
valley and hill—wilfully forgetting that clouds move, that 
the straight road before us will take us most quickly to just 
such a Welsh tourist-town as that which looks so heavenly far 
away. Quickly indeed we race down hill, splashing through 
mossy, watery bits, ruining for ever boots that were not built 
for mountaineering! It is easy work to descend in a quarter 
of the time that we took in the climb-up—especially if we 
have just one hour to catch a train in, and the long legs of an 
impatient guide stride easily half a mile ahead of us!—E. R. 
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_the expenditure practically the same amount. 


THE LATE MR. C. LORING BRACE, 
This gentleman, who died on August 11, at St. Moritz, in the 
Engadine, was a benevolent citizen of New York, the founder, 
in 1852, of the “Children’s Aid Society,” for the purpose of 
rescuing from vice and crime the neglected or destitute 
children of that city. The system adopted was to send the 
children in batches to centres all over the Western States in 
charge of a competent travelling caretaker to agents in those 





THE LATE MR. CHARLES LORING BRACE, 

centres, who had previously arranged with farmers in their 
respective neighbourhoods to receive them into their homes, 
engaging to feed, clothe, and educate them. In this manner 
about 100,000 children have been provided for, and careers opened 
for them in the great West. Many were adopted by the farmers, 
and eventually became wealthy citizens; some evincing their 
gratitude to the society by important donations and bequests. 
Eventually it was found that the State of New York was gaining 
so largely through the operations of this society in thediminished 
necessity for police and poorhouses that a proposal to give ita 
handsome endowment was carried through the State Legisla- 
ture as an act of simple justice. The income of the society 
was thus considerably increased, and now amounts to about 
250,000 dols., or £50,000, per annum. Not only are the 
waifs and strays looked after by the society; provision 
is also made in schools and lodging-houses in the city 
for thonsands of children of parents too poor to do them 
justice. Immense lodging-houses are established for boys 


who earn enough for their own support as newsboys, 
bootblacks, and so forth. In one of these houses, which 


accommodates 500 boys,a sum of no less than £50,000 has 
been invested, but, as the ground floor is well let in shops, it 
brings in a handsome income to the funds of the society. 
Seaside homes have also been established, to which children 
are sent in batches for a week at a time in the summer season. 
Mr. Brace wrote books of travel dealing with the social life of 
the people of Germany, Hungary, and Norway, and several 
religious and historical works, of which “Gesta Christi” is 
one highly commended. 


It appears from the bulky Blue-book, recently published. 
of the City Chamberlain in account with the Corporation of 





THE 


LATE MR. CHARLES WEST COPE, R.A. 
SEE OBITUARY NOTICES, 


London, that the revenue last year was £472,060 17s. 4d., and 
The expenses 
of civic government—including the Lord Mayor, sheriffs, 
judges, and officers of the Mayor's court, expenses of the 
Mansion House, Guildhall, courts, &¢e.—amounted to £60,765 15s. 
This did not include the Guildball Museum and Library, which 
cost £5053. 

Our Portrait of the late Mr. Cope, R.A., is from a photograph 
by Messrs. Brown, Barnes, and Bell, of Baker-street. 
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FLORENCE BY NIGHT. 
It was late in the evening when we entered F! 
which an old legend states was founded ina Leld of flowers. 
But as the sky was clear, the moon high, and the city full 
of peace known to night, we sauntered forth after cinner. 
Directing our steps up the narrow Via Porta Rossa, with its 
high houses and broad grey ; 
Jooming between us and the purple air, the vast and beantiful 
dome of the noble and stately cathedral, the outcome of pious 
desires “to build the loftiest, most sumptuous edifice that 
human invention could devise or human labour execute.” In 
wonder and silence we approached nearer to see, in the fair 
full light of the Southern moon, its gold-backed mosaics, many 
marbles, delicate traceries, and numerous statues. Beside it, 
rising three hundred feet into the blue, crowded with figures 
of saints and sibyls, patriarchs and prophets, monks and 
martyrs, “coloured like a morning cloud and chased like a 
sea-shell,” stands the bell-tower which John Ruskin declares 
* the model and mirror of perfect architecture.” Deep in the 
darkness of a neighbouring portal are the seated figures of 
Arnolfo di Cambio and Filippo Brunelleschi, the designer of 
the church and the constructor of the dome, watching by day 
and by night the structure they raised with reverent care for 
the love of God and the glory of art. 

The baptistery opposite, with its marble ornamentation, 
handsome cornices, coloured panelling, and bronzed doors, is 
in shadow ; but standing not far removed, and in the silver 
light, is the column of speckled stone which replaces a tree 
that grew in the same spot, and suddenly, the time being 
winter, burst into bloom as the relies of St. Zenobius were 
borne past. No traffic disturbed the universal quiet, no guidcs 
pestered, but few wayfarers were abroad, as we took our way 
to the Piazza della Signoria, once the Forum of the Republic, 
still the centre of Florentine life, and suddenly faced the 
massive Palazzo Vecchio, with its heavy, projecting battlements 
throwing black shadows on the statues of Hercules and Cacus, 
at its base. 

Here, in this square, on the spot where Bartolomeo Ammanti 
erected the fountain in whose waters Neptune and his ‘lritons 
disport themselves, was raised the stake where Savonarola 
was hanged and burnt. And beyond is the Loggia di Lanzi, 
magnificent open-vaulted hall, a combination of Greek and 
Gothic architecture, from where those of high degree looked 
down on the fétes and assemblies in the open space below. 
The bronze Perseus—Benvenuto Cellini’s masterpiece—and 
the Judith and Holofernes of Donatello are here, beneath 
the lofty arches, looking tragic in attitude, and black in out- 
line, in this uncertain light. ‘The white marble 
famous Florentines, standing in the niches of the Uflizzi 
Palace, which we pass, look grave, cold, and spectral ; and, 
leaving them and the vast building they adorn, we come upon 
the Arno, flowing, white and silent, through this sleeping city. 
Near at hand, the tide is crossed by the Ponte Vecchio, or old 
bridge—said to have existed as early as the Roman period 
repeatedly demolished, and re-erected by Taddeo Gaddi in 
1362, The bridge is in itself a picturesque bit of mediavalism, 
delightful to behold. Its sides are flanked with shops, which 
have belonged to the goldsmiths and silverworkers since the 
middle of the sixteenth century, leaving space in the centre 
for three lofty arches framing glimpses to right and to left 
of sky and river, while above is a covered passage running 
from the Uffizzi to the Pitti palaces, situated on opposite sides 
of the Arno, and divided by the distance of a mile. 

On entering the bridge we pass doors fastened with curious 
and antique locks; here and there, through grated 
apertures in the shutters, gleam little oil lamps in front of 
pictured saints ; the lights serving not only to show devotion, 
but to assure the passing gardes the shops are free from 
thieves, for the houses are uninhabited. Coming to the centre 
arch, we lean over the time-worn stone parapet and gaze at the 
river. The blurred shadows of heavy buttresses and the 
irregular buildings darken the tide, which, beyond, looks white 
as silver. The fever and the fret of life has died with the 
departed day. and no sound wakes the slumberous peace save 
the faint ripple of waters surging past the massive foundations 
of the bridge, the measured tread of a solitary wayfarer on 
the quay beyond, or the musical measure of a clock, ringing 
midnight in a neighbouring church tower. 

Away in the distance lies Fiesole, its olive-clad heights 
rising against and losing themselves in the purple sky ; while 
nearer, on a hill overlooking this Tuscan town, is the church 
of San Miniato al Monte, a twelfth-century edifice beautiful 
alike in design and detail. Old-world and poetic, simple and 
noble is the legend with which it is connected. Centurics ago 
it happened that Hugo Gualberto, a young man of noble birth 
and powerful family, fell by a dagger thrust aimed at his heart 
by anenemy of his house, to the great grief of his brother Gio- 
vanni, who, loving him exceedingly, swore to avenge him fully. 
But for some time the assassin escaped, until, on Good Friday, 
as Giovanni, returning homewards from the city, took his way 
by the steep and narrow road leading past the church of San 
Miniato, he came to a turning and beheld his brother's 
murderer. Giovanni drew his sword, but the assassin flung 
himself on his knees, extended his arms in the form of a cross, 
and besought that his life might be spared for sake of Him 
whose death the world commemorated that day ; praying that 
such mercy as was shown him now might be extended to his 
hearer at the judgment of mankind. At his words Giovanni's 
heart was touched, the burning thirst for this man’s blood 
died within him, and for Christ's sake he raised his enemy 
from the ground and embraced him. Then, feeling his whole 
life had changed in some mysterious way, he sadly and slowly 
went to the church, and flung himself, humble in heart and 
gentle in spirit, before the crucified figure of Him who prayed 
for His persecutors ; and presently, raising his eyes to the 
blood-smeared face and thorn-crowned head, he saw the nail- 
pierced figure bow in recognition of the victory gained over 

sin, the triumph over self. Whereon Giovanni resolved to 
abandon the world and its ways, and going to the abbot sought 
admission to the monastery, where he lived in great sanctity 
Finding the rules which governed the monastery of fan 
Miniato not sufficiently rigid, he retired to Vallombrosa, 
practised many mortifications during his life, so that after his 
death he was regarded as a saint. 

Every spot round and about us is full of historic associ- 
ations and old-world legends, in which love and valour, hate 
and revenge, play parts that move us to wonder or fill us with 
woe. For family feuds, first begun through a woman's 
pride, and civil broils for centuries devastated the city 
men's hearts to evil acts, made the streets red with bleod. 
But far more to us remained the fact that Florence was the 
foster-mother of art, the centre of the Renaissance; that 
within her sheltering walls were born Dante, Benvenuto 
Cellini, Cimabue, Giotto, Botticelli, Donatello, Gaddi, Fra 
Filippo Lippi, Andrea della Robbia, and a host of othe: 
great men; that here Macchiavelli and Boceaccio wrote, that 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Fra Angelico, and Leonardo da 
Vinci worked, that Savonarola preached, and, having earned 
the reformer’s fate, perished with the wanton taunts and 
pitiless jeers of the mob—the last sounds be heard on earth 
ringing in his ears, IF. M. 
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FREDERICK ABEL, C.B., F.R.S. political zeal; and that under no circumstances 
opening address delivered by this eminent shall either the principal hall of a temple or any 
of science at the Leeds Congress of the other sacred building be lent for the purpose of 

British Association, of which he is President. will holding political meetings or delivering speeches 
connected with political parties. These resolu- 


be found on another page. Sir Frederick Augustus ; : ; 4 
- tions, with appropriate instructions, have been 


Abel, born in London in 1827, is one of the mos 


distinguished chemists of the present day, his cireulated by order of the head of each sect to 
I s ing been apt Hed more ¢ specially to . = : ory Buddhist priest in the countey. 
f electricity for igniting 


service to our War = . 
Bs rly VOLCANIC REGION OF NEW 


heen, at different times, ; 
titute of Chemistry, of the eis y 

79 : Ai vi ) 

Industry, and of the Society . ZEALAND. 

ieers and Electricians ; also Vice- 

ety of Arts; and is the author, 

mel Bloxam, of the Hand- 


m try besides produe ing many 


There is, perhaps, in the minds of many people in 
England, a vague impression that the whole dis- 
trict in New Zealand celebrated for its hot lakes, 
boiling springs or geysers, sulphur deposits, and 
other volcanic phenomena, was effaced in 1887 by 
the eruption of Tarawera Mountain. Gigantic as 
r explosive agents Having been that disturbance was, it would have been without 
War Department from 1854, and parallel in historical records if this had been the 

for Govgrnment, he was appointed, result. The country in the North Island of New 

e Me mith r of the Ordnance Com- Zealand over which boiling springs occur in more 
subsequently of the Royal Engineer or less regular order lies along a belt extending 
which offices he still holds. He was from Tongariro in a north-easterly direction to the 
dent of a special committee on explosives coast, a distance of over one hundred miles: and 
the line may be continued seaward to White 

Island, an active Solfatara in the Bay of Plenty, 
lin 1883 was knighted In that year he ‘ 4 about thirty miles from the coast. With regard 
yal Commission of Inquiry concern- ~ : to the wonders of the Lake District, it may fairly 
vas also Commissioner cg ; te be said that the Pink and White Terraces of Roto- 

mahana, which were destroyed by the eruption of 

‘Tarawera, were the most beautiful of their kind; 

but there still remain the specimens of terrace- 
formation at Whakarewarewa, besides various 
cauldrons, fumaroles, sulphur pools, and active 
ford, and an honorary member of several foreign ‘ . aes ‘ » Sa geysers ; and all that strange region about the Paeroa 
rned societies - se aes ‘ges 3 range and Kakaramea, with its hot river; the 
Ihe Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs “AS Pe OBES AF x terraces, caves, and springs of Orakeikorako; the 
me and Ball, 12, Baker-street. b | SLR ; great geyser of the Crow’s Nest, propelling its hot- 
xh, water fountain sometimes to a height of one 

hundred feet; the many wonders of Wairakei, 
PRIESTS AND POLITICS IN JAPAN. and the hot springs of ‘Taupo, both at the north 
rhe position to be taken by the priests of the and south ends of that great lake. It would take a 
various Buddhist sects in Japanese politics, and volume to describe the thermal phenomena which 
especially during the first general election, has lie along this marvellous belt of country, and 
been & matter of much interest, in view of the which have not been damaged in the smallest 
widespread influence, the energy, activity, and degree by the eruption at Tarawera. On the con- 


ial treatises, since 1866, on “ The 


tory of Gunpowder,” on “Gun-cotton 


For these and other services to Govern- 


was made a Companion of the Bath in 


Exhibition at Vienna, and took 

in the Inventions Exhibition of 

‘isa Royal Medallist and Fellow of 

il Society, a Doctor of Science of the 
of Cambridge, an honorary D.C.L. of 


occasionally exceptional ability, of members of trary, the geyser action has been intensified, and 
the Buddhist priesthood. When the text of the SIR FREDERICK ABEL. C.B.. F.R.S. four of the finest geysers in the world, one of 
Constitution was under consideration, the famous , them a new one, have been playing together without 
Monto sect sent delegates to Tokio to urge the PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR 1890. intermission at Whakarewarewa. 

authorities to allow their order the right to elect These remarks are taken from a _ treatise 
and be elected to the House of Representatives. A politico- certain rules for their guidance. The result of the conference by Mr. Thomson W. Ley on “The Voleanic Eruption at 
religious association, known by the high-sounding title of was a series of resolutions to the effect that no priest ‘Tarawera,” published at Auckland; but we are indebted 
‘Sovereign - revering and Buddha- believing Grand Com- should be permitted to join a political party; that a also to Mr. James Tanner, a settler at Te Puke, near 
bination,” which has recently been established, is supposed priest should under no circumstances whatever be allowed Tauranga, on the coast of the Bay of Plenty, for Sketches of 
to be mainly composed of priests. However this may be, the to labour for a political party; and that every priest the actual condition of Mount Tarawera, the geysers of 
chiefs of all the Buddhist sects lately met in one of the prin- should be enjoined to warn his flock against the danger Whakarewarewa, and the singular island volcano of Whakari, 
cipal temples of Tokio, to discuss the subject of the priests’ of allowing political differences to interfere with social or White Island, daily in active operation, within sight of 
duties in regard to current practical politics,and to lay down intercourse, and against breaking the law through his residence on the coast. 
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FIRE AT HAMMERFEST, THE MOST NORTHERLY TOWN OF NORWAY. 
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who still remains the guest of the Duke 
at Mar Lodge, attended Divine service in 
Aug. 31. Most of the party at 
n were present, including the Duke of Clarence, 
Victoria, the Dukeand Duchess of Fife, his Exce lleney 
Her Majesty's gunboat Thrush, under 
command of Prince George of Wales, and the other ships of 
british North American Squadron, flying the flag of Vice- 
niral Watson, arrived at Quebec on Sept. 1, every arrange- 
having made by th 
ess a loyal welcome. ‘The Prince has accepted an invi- 
i toa public ball to be given to the citizens in his honour 
in that of the officers of the fleet 
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The fourth annual series of the Vacation Science Courses 
Rdinburgh, closed on Aug. 30, with an excursion to Melrose and 
Abbotsford. The experiment was this year made of completely 
ering the system of. numerous more or 
irses, customary in the University Extension Movement and 
ated summer meetings, into a single scheme. Hence 
reduced to four series, each of twenty 
follows (1) Introduction to Sociology, by Pro- 
sor Patrick Geddes ; (2) Principle of Biology, by Professor 
ides and Mr. J. Arthur Thomson, lecturer in the School of 
Medicine ; (3) Zoology, by Mr. Thomson ; (4) Botany, by Pro- 
fessor Geddes, Mr. R. Turnbull, lecturer in the School of Medi- 
cine for Women: and Mr. A. J. Herbertson, assistant lecturer 
in University College, Dundee. The courses of sociology and 
general biology were arranged to illustrate each other, while 
the courses of zoology and botany were also kept parallel to 
the teaching of more general biology, so that the student might 
attend forty, or at most sixty, lectures in all, with much of the 
continuity of a single course. A series of excursions was also 
arranged to places combining biological and social interest. 

At the Crystal Palace, on Thursday, Sept. 4, Messrs. C. T. 
Brock and Co., who have, during a quarter of a century past, 
furnished the varied and splendid pyrotechnic displays that 
attract many thousands of spectators, took their annual 
benefit, exhibiting some admirable novelties in the way of 
their art. The most conspicuous was a grand spectacular 
transformation scene, 600 ft. in length, illustrating “A Voyage 
to the North Pole; or, Arctic Life,” which represented, in a 
rapid succession of changes, the aurora borealis, the Arctic 
summer, the open Polar sea, whaling vessels, the whale seen, 
the boats lowered, the harpooning, the change to winter, the 
appearance of icebergs, the preparations for a long winter, the 
vessels shielded from danger and weather, sledging, and a fight 
with Polar bears on the ice. The living fireworks, another of 
Brock’s patent inventions, were used for the first time in this 
last scene. There were also the amusing firework marionette 
skeletons, parting with and recombining heads, limbs, and 
bodies, while never ceasing their fiery dance ; the column of 
pearl and gold, with novel iridescent effects ; and the Niagara 
of fire 500 ft. in length, and covering an area of 50,000 square 
feet. In aérial work the brilliant combinations and variety of 
colour, which Messrs. Brock and Co. have made their aim, 
were ona scale beyond all precedent—one feature being 200 
simultaneous flights of rockets—another flight employing 100 
shells, simultaneously emitting comets, and 
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ROCK 


the dead "—needles, buttons, milk, e: and the like have 
been placed in the cups, at certain seasons of the year, as 
offerings to the souls of the dead. In Prussia they were 
supposed to have the power of curing fevers and other diseases, 
and in counteracting sterility. 

The cup and ring circles recently found on rock surfaces 
at Duntocher and on three isolated slabs at Bowling, both 
in the county of Dumbarton, are of great archeological 
interest. ‘lhe Duntocher group, besides possessing one of the 
largest concentric circles that have yet been described—it is 
37 in. in diameter—has other distinguishing features which 
give it a unique place in this type of prehistoric art. When 
discovered, the principal rock area was covered with a thick 
coating of turf ; and it is to this circumstance that the figures 
owe their wonderful clearness of outline. In the Bowling 
examples there is an excellent specimen of the cup and double 
ring cutting, and two fairly good specimens of cups and 
concentric circles, which have, however, unfortunately been 
broken. 

We are indebted for the above notes, and for the drawings 
represented in our Illustrations, to a Scottish Free Kirk 
minister, the Rev. R. Munro, B.D., F.R.S.E., P'.S.A. Scot., of Old 
Kilpatrick, near Glasgow. The Duntocher principal group is, 
perhaps, the most perfect specimen of cup-and-ring marking 
that is extant. The spiral figures to the icf*, and the curious 
face-like figures in the corner, are believed to Le nnique. The 
drawings were made on the spot, and have been verified by 
comparing them with rubbings of all the principal figures. 
We have two drawings of the main group at Duntocher—the 
one giving a more extended view of the rock surface, the other 
a more contracted view. ‘Ihe reck on v hich the sculpturings 
are made is sandstone. 
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HOUSE-HUNTING. 

* Three removes are as bad as a fire,” says the proverb. If so 
some people must have passed through many fires. A continual 
process of flitting goes on in London and in the chief pro- 
vincial towns. Most of the houses in the suburbs change 
occupants every three years. and a good deal more fre- 
quently. A neighbourhood looks pretty and attractive in the 
summer-time, or when newly laid out for residential purposes, 
and then the houses are readily taken. In the winter things 
look very different, or unforeseen objections and trouble 

The distance from business is too far, especially on wet days 
and dark nights. The local railway-station is a long way off, 
or the trains run at inconvenient times, or they are always 
unpunctual. The house needs repairs or decoration, or it is 
damp, or the drainage is supposed to be defective, and the 
landlord will do nothing. Neighbours are 
friends have gone away, or the place has become monotonous 
or tiresome, and so a change is desired. The requisite notice 
is given, and preparations are made for the removal. The 
question is, Where to go? Unless there be business or personal 
reasons, or such questions as relate to education or churches, 
every point of the compass appears equally attractive, and, 
Advertisements in news- 


some 


5s arise, 


d isagreeable, or 


on examination, equally unsuitable 
papers are eagerly scanned , numberless house agents are 
applied to; a copious correspondence is carried on, a large 
collection is made of marked catalogues and lists of eligible 
properties ; and much time and money are expended in boot- 
less journeys. 

All this comes of the graphic and rose-coloured descriptions 
of places that seem to be exactly what is needed. The illusion 
vanishes like a mirage at the first glance at the reality. 
Auctioneers’ English is a fearful and wonderful thing. It 
has rules of rhetoric peculiar to itself. Verbal embellishment 
is freely used. In like manner, surveyors and 
are noted for the breadth and boldness of their descriptions. 
The colours are laid on and the outlines are drawn for distant 
and massive effect, like the marvellous works of art produced 
by the scene-painter of a theatre. A fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, including timber, bricks, glass, and slates, put together 
in the style so familiar in all new localities, is called “a villa.” 
The meaning of the old Roman word has long since been 
forgotten, even if, as is extremely doubtful, it was ever known 
to those who use it so glibly. Sometimes the magnified pill- 
box receives a special appellation, such as “ The Pleasaunce,” 
or “Elm View,” or “The Hermitage,” or an unpronounceable 
Welsh or Indian name. <A row of houses is styled “a terrace,” 
though placed flat on the ground or built with basement 
rooms, profanely stigmatised “cellar parlours.” “A good 
garden back and front” is commonly a delusion and a snare 
in a new locality. It consists chiefly of an assemblage of coarse 
gravel, builders’ débris, a few forlorn laurels, and some rank 
grass. The attempts to persuade anything to grow in such an 
arid soil are predestined to result in dire failure. 

The “ reception rooms,” as the modern fashionable phiase 
goes, can “ receive” little or nothing when the furniture is in. 
An area of twelve feet by fourteen or fifteen does not merit 
such a pompous and inflated title. The narrow cubicula 
described as bed-rooms are too often bitterly disappointing. 
Of the “ modern improvements” and “ perfect sanitary arrange- 
ments” the said the better. Yet, as set forth by 
the ingenious and imaginative persons who pen these vivid 
descriptions, the houses are all that the most exacting tenants 
can possibly desire. The advantages are so dwelt upon, and 
are depicted in such glowing colours, and the drawbacks are 
so carefully kept out of sight, as to induce the unsophisticated 
reader to imagine that a perfect paradise is being offered, and 
that the builders are actuated by the purest philanthropy. 
After a few weeks’ house-hunting, this is rudely dispelled, and 
the rhetorical artifices delude no longer, ‘There is a strong 
temptation to fly to the opposite extreme of incredulity, and 
to declare in hot haste and natural anger that all house- 
agents are liars, and all modern builders are knaves. Assuredly 
it is well not to believe too much, or to expect that the reality 
will correspond with the verbal picture. There are certain 
stock phrases used in letting houses, just as certain words are 
affixed to articles in shop-windows. But we do not take the 
latter atthe appraisement set upon them, or suppose that the 
adjectives used are true in the literal sense. 

The chief misfortune is that so few houses are adapted to 
health, comfort, and enjoyment, esptcially in the case of thcse 
designed for the great middle class. Modern builders have no 
invention, little taste, no sense of the fitness of things, and no 
regard to the essentials of daily life and nightly sleep. A shell 
of bricks and timber is hastily reared, floors are thrown across, 
the roof is imperfectly slated, doors and windows of green 
wood are putin, a number of cheap rococo fittings are sup- 
plied, defects are covered with cement or paint, and the 
whole is called a house, which passers-by are informed is to 
be let. When a new neighbourhood is about to be laid out for 
houses, we know exactly, by painful experience, what will be 
the result. A number of speculative builders seize upon the 
ground, and parcel it out among themselves. The object with 
each is to cover his portion in the least possible space of time— 
regulated only by his facility in obtaining advances—and then 
to let his flimsy structures, or, better still, to sell them. He 
Goes not trouble himself as to whether they are adapted for 
human habitation, whether sanitary requirements have received 
attention, whether the walls are dry, whether the roof is 
sound, whether the stoves will draw, or the windows will 
open, or whether there are convenient places for stowage. 

Taking the average houses of forty or fifty pounds a year, 
in which so many thousands of families have to pass their 
existence, they are scandalously devoid of rudimentary con- 
veniences. Common domestic comfort is neglected for the 
sake of a meretricious appearance in one or two rooms. There 
are no means of warming the hall and staircase in the winter, 
and yet there is an enormous waste of caloric from the open 
grates. ‘The primary rules of ventilation are disregarded. 
Walls are thin or porous, and do not exclude cold and damp. 
Water-pipes and gas-pipes are built in or buried, so that 
defects cannot be remedied without tearing up the floor and 
walls. Good old-fashioned cupboards have almost wholly 
disappeared. People are supposed to have their coals by the 
ton and their provisions by the day. The kitchen arrange 
ments are ludicrously inadequate, although digestion, temper, 
and family peace depend upon them. Compared with older 
houses in many a country town or large village, where rents 
are one half, the accommodation offered is greatly inferior. 

The reason is that with the abnormal growth of London 
and some other large cities the sole vocation of the jerry 
builder is to run up flimsy edifices, and then to get rid of 
them to the first “flat” who will buy or hire them. He knows 
how to evade Acts of Parliament and Bye-laws, and how to 
get over the inconvenient objections of surveyors and other 
officials. He prides himself on his astuteness in these respects. 
Not that he intends to build good houses, but only that he 
ineans, if possible, to cscape detection in building rotten and 
unhealthy houses. It used to be said that horse-dealing 
carried off the palm for roguery. In these days, jerry build- 
ing deserves the bad pre-eminence. Many modern dwellings 
will not outlast the lecscs. W. I. 8. A, 
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THE LATE MISS ALICE HAVERS. 
Mech regret has been occasioned by the death, at her resid- 
ence at St. John’s-wood, of Mrs. Fred Morgan, better known 
as Miss Alice Iavers, a ‘highly accomplished artist. This 
lady was one of a very anc’eut Norfolk family—the Haverses 





THE LATE MISS ALICE HAVERS (MRS. F. MORGAN), 


of Shelton Hall—one of her ancestors, John Tlavers, being 
Gentleman of the Horse to John Duke of Norfolk at the 
battle of Bosworth Field. Early in.life she showed consider, 
able artistic talent, especially in her treatment of domestic 
subjects. She commenced exhibiting at the Royal Academy 
in 1873. Miss Havers’s work was also pretty regularly seen 
of late years at the Manchester Autumn Exhibition. Her 
pictures were often engraved and published. 

The Portrait is from a fine photograph by Mr, II. 
Mendelssohn, 27, Catheart-road, South Kensington. 


c 
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The Gaztte announces the appointment of Lientenant- 
General the Duke of Connaughtand Strathearn as a Lieutenant- 
General on the Staff, to command the troops in the Southern 
District, vice General the Hon. Sir L. Smyth, appointed 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Gibraltar. 

Partridge-shooting Legan on Sept. 1, amid varying circum- 
stances. Rain fell heavily over the principal.Scottish moors ; 
and in England and Wales, where the weather was highly 
favourable, sport was much below the average, recent storms 
having interfered with the hatchings, and the backward state 
of the crops in many cases preventing shooting. 

The London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company 
have closed their central Croydon-station, which has hitherto 
been the terminus for the North-Western Company’s trains 
from Willesden and. the Great LEastern Company's from 
Liverpool-street. The land has been purchased by the 
Croydon Town Council for the erection of new municipal 
buildings. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury came of age on Aug. 31, and in 
consequence of its being Sunday no formal presentation of an 
address of congratulation from the clergy and tenantry on 
the St. Giles’s ests'tes, Dorset, was made. It was sent, however, 
to him, and received. The event was celebrated at Belfast 
Castle with great festivities on Sept. 2. The Countess of 
Shaftesbury (the young peer’s mother) gave an “ At home,” 
over 600 invitations being issued. Bonfires were lighted on 
Covehill and the adjacent mountains at night. 

The baptism of the infant.son and heir of Lord and Lady 
Churchill took place on Aug. 30, at the Chapel Royal, St. 
James's, in the presence of a distinguished company. The 
sponsors ou the occasion were her Majesty (for whom the 
Dowager Lady Churchill stood proxy), the Marquis of Win- 
chester, and the Hon. L. Lowther. ‘The child received the 
names of Victor Alexander. Her Majesty thus becomes god- 
mother to father and son, having stood sponsor for the present 
Lord Charchill in 1864. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference has been held this year at Leeds. On 
Sept. 1 there was a reception at the Philosophical Hall, in the 
evening, by the president aud members of the executive. The 
proceedings of the conference opened next day with an address 
by the president, Mr. C. Umney, who drew attention to the 
enormous increase in the sale of patent medicines. He con- 
denned the modern practice of prescribing * ready-made 
physic,” and urged that the patent medicine stamp should be 
dispensed with. 

A splendid handicap Channel race was sailed on Sept. 1 for 
a hundred-guinea silver cup, presented by Lord Revelstoke, 
Vice-Commodore of the Royal Western Yacht Club. The 
following yachts left Dartmouth with jackyard topsails set, a 
slight breeze prevailing from the south: Thistle, Mr. Bell; 
Deerhound, Captain Nottage ; Castanet, Mr. Clark ; Vanduara, 
Mr. Hodgens ; Lethe, Mr. Watson ; Galatea, Lieutenant Henn ; 
Mohawk, Mr. Beck; Amphitrite, Colonel McGregor. A 
splendid race finished in the following order: Thistle, Van- 
duara, Deerhound, Amphitrite, Castanet, Lethe, and Mohawk. 
The Deerhound easily won the race on the time allowance. 

The opening meeting of the Trade Union Congress at 
Liverpool, on Sept. 1, secured an exceptionally large number 
of delegates, male and female. A _ resolution was carried 
expressing sympathy with the workmen on strike in Australia, 
and urging the desirability of affording them material and 
moral help. The members of the congress were subsequently 
entertained by the Mayor of Liverpool. Mr. Matkin, presid- 
ent of the Liverpool Trade Union Congress, in the course 
of his opening address, the next day, looked forward to the 
complete organisation of national industry, and towards that 
end demanded a compulsory eight-hours system, increased 
labour representation, and the nationalisation of the land, 
mines, and railways. A proposal to exact from labour candi- 
dates a pledge in favour of the nationalisation of the land 
was rejected. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

The spice of autumnal briskness in the September air has been 
welcome to managers, for when the nights grow chillier, and 
the advance-guard of holiday-makers return to town, the play- 
houses begin to fill again. ‘Those clever caterers, Messrs. A. and 
S. Gatti, note with satisfaction that the rush to the Adelphi to 
witness the stirring new melodrama of “ ‘The Engtish Rose” is 
greater than.ever. The enterprise of the Carl. Rosa Light Opera 
Company in so splendidly inounting the latest comic opera of 
Planqnette, * Captain Thérése,” is being similarly rewarded by 
the public at the Prince of Wales's. And, with the production 
of the racing and military novelty of “ A,Million of Money,” 
in which Mr. Charles Warner‘is to make ‘his reappearance at 
Drury-Lane on Saturday night, the Sixth, of September, Mr. 
Augustus Harris will be able to give himself up to the coming 
inanguration of his Shrievalty, which, ought assuredly to be 
marked by a Lord Mayor's Show unsurpassed for picturesque 
pageantry. 

The unsettled weather has made some of the leading 
provincial tours exceptionally successful. Mrs, Kendal, so 
deservedly a general favourite wherever she goes, is sure to 
delight country audiences in her varied répertoire, comprising 
“The Squire” and “A Scrap of Paper,” in which she is 
sparklingly bright and charming. Mrs. Kendal, met with a 
very cordial reception froma large audience at the Manchester 
Theatre Royal on the First of September. At the same time, 
Miss Grace Hawthorne appeared at the Prince’s Theatre in 
Cottonopolis in the English version of “Théodora.” The 
diverting comedy of “ Nerves” proved so attractive in town 
that a touring company has been formed, and in this 
amusing play Mr. George Hawtrey and pretty Kate Tyndall, as 
Mrs. Armitage, have been very favourably received at, the 
Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-T'yne. Mr. Edward Terry, who 
has also been moving people to laughter-in the provinces, returns 
to London with a new play, by Mr. Arthur Law, in September, 
when Mr. Penley and “The Judge” will be moved from 
Terry’s Theatre to the Opéra. Comique. 

Mr. Willard has added to his gallery of skilfully indi- 
vidualised characters that of Abraham Boothroyd in Mr. 
Henry A. Jones's effective two-act dramatic sketch “The 
Deacon.” This was first presented at a Shaftesbury matinée, at 
which Mr. Willard’s versatility was conspicuously displayed. 
The accomplished artist, who first made his mark among us by 
his consummately able portraiture of a series of strongly 
contrasted villains in melodrama at the Princess's, engrossed 
the audience at this particular Shaftesbury matinée by his 
powerful acting in the part of Filippo, the self-sacrificing 
hero of * Le Luthier de Crémone,” as translated by Mr. Alfred 
Berlyn, and renamed rather prosaically “The Violin Maker.” 
Mr. Willard’s splendid voice and perfect elocution, his emotional 
power and artistic talent, made this performance of the noble 
hump-backed Filippo one to be long remembered with 
pleasure. “The Deacon” proved more of a sketch than 
a play. But not at all sketchy was Mr. Willard’s strong 
impersonation of the grey-bearded, matter-of-fact York- 
shire bacon-factor. Mr. Willard threw all his rare power 
of individualisation (an art utterly neglected by the majority 
of modern actors) into this vivid creation of the Maycr of 
Chipping Padbury-in-the-Wold, and Senior Deacon of Ebenezer 
Chapel. Abraham Boothroyd has at the ontset a thorough 
hatred of the stage. But this abhorrence is changed into warm 
admiration by a romantic occurrence. Coming to London to 
attend an Exeter Hall meeting, he calls upon his nephew, who 
is secretly betrothed to a captivating young actress playing 
Juliet, and who happens to be entertaining his sweetheart’s 
friend and guardian, Mrs. Bolingbroke, “the Juliet of fifteen 
years ago.” Still retaining much of her former fascination, 
Mrs. Bolingbroke undertakes, and carries through with bright 
naiveté and coquetry. the task of luring Abraham Boothroyd 
to the theatre to see “ Romeo and Juliet.” Abraham goes, and his 
imagination is taken captive, and he is suddenly enraptured 
with the playhouse, and is even delighted to meet the 
young Juliet his nephew is engaged to. It is a touching 
scene, enacted with finished and refined art, that in which 
Abraham Boothroyd discovers that the budding Juliet is his 
own granddaughter, being the child of his well-loved daughter 
who had made a runaway match with astrolling actor. “The 
Deacon ” closes pleasantly with the pairing off of Abraham 
Boothroyd with’the enchanting Mrs. Bolingbroke, which part 
was played to perfection by Mrs. Ff. H. Macklin. Mr. Willard 
was also well supported by Mr. C. Fulton as Tom Dempster and 
by Miss Annie Hill as Rosa Jervoise. For the remaining term 
of his tenancy of the Shaftesbury, Mr. Willard will judiciously 
play in “The Middleman” alternately with “Judah” ; his 
farewell appearance at the Shaftesbury being fixed for 
the Twenty-sixth of September. ‘This powerful actor will then 
fulfila fortnight’s engagements in Liverpool and Birmingham, 
and will in October leave for America to produce “ The 
Middleman,” “Judah,” “The Deacon,” and “ Wealth,” all by 
Mr. H. A. Jones, at Palmer’s Theatre, New York. 

While the terpsichorean reputation of the Alhambra has 
been worthily maintained by the two brilliant ballets of 
* Salandra ” and * Zanetta,” the management has, with ques- 
tionable taste, added to the programme a new military scena 
dealing with a subject that had better be left untouched—the 
removal of the Grenadier Guards to Bermuda, Mr. Frank 
Celli, than whom no handsomer representative of a Guards- 
inan could have been found, gave importance to this sketch of 
* Ordered Abroad” by his martial bearing and clear delivery ; 
but it is a pity such a ticklish theme was accepted. 

What a store of playhouse lore, what a fund of anecdote 
about the players, Mr. Clement Scott must have accumulated 
in his time! This accomplished critic and sympathetic poet 
will, the playgoing public should be interested to know, open 
the lecture season of the Birkbeck Institute on the First of 
October with a chatty and attractive discourse on ‘Thirty 
Years at the Play—1860 to 1890: Actors, Anthorsy, and 
Managers.” 


According to the official returns the deaths registered in 
London in the week ending Aug. 30 were 1659, exceeding by 
190 the average numbers in the corresponding weeks of tho 
last ten years. There was a decrease in the fatalities attributed 
to diarrhoea and measles, buta slight increase in those resulting 
from scarlet fever and diphtheria. 

‘The season of seaside recreation invites many inquiries 
with regard to attractive and agreeable places of family 
sojourn on our English coasts. An excellent account of 
Swanage, one of the most eligible of those west of the Isle of 
Wight, is compiled by Mr. John Braye, in a volume published 
by Messrs. W. H. Everett and Son, Salisbury-square, Fleet- 
street, with large and accurate maps of the topography and 
geology of the Isle of Purbeck, and various good illustrations. 
Swanage, a few miles beyond Bournemouth, has an eastern 
aspect, with an exhilarating atmosphere, and its advantages 
for health are highly commended by Dr. L. Forbes Winslow 
in his report here included. The picturesque cliff scenery, 
and the interesting historical associations of the neighbour- 
hood, extending to Wareham and Corfe Castle, are well 
described. 








“CAPTAIN THERESE.” 

With due abbreviation, M. Planquette’s new comic opera, 
* Captain "Thérése,” libretto by MM. Burnand and Bisson, now 
goes well and briskly at the Prince-of Wales's Theatre, which 
has become the temple, for the Car] Rosa.Company’s series of 
ight operas. Ifow bright, and charming and songful Miss 
Attalie.Claire is in the Jeading part of ‘Thérése was pointed 
out in our notice of this new and entertaining musical piece 
last week.. We now portray this pretty young Canadian 
prima. donna as she gaily sings the vivacious song of the 
standard in the guise of Captain Thérése; and there 
are delineated, with her Mr. C. Hayden Coffin and Miss 
Phyllis Broughton in their popular dancing duet; Mr. 
Joseph “Iapley, the tenor lover of ‘Ihérése, Madame 
Amadi, Mr. Harry Parker, and Mr. Monkhouse, all of whom 
work,hard, with Mr. Henry Ashley as well, to contribute to 
the success of “ Captain Thérése.” though it must be admitted 
that some.of them act better than they sing. All the same, 
“Captain Thérése” is full of fun and melody, and is so 
bewitchingly costumed that it delights the eye while pleasing 
the ear. 


THE AMERICAN NAVY. 

The United States Government has recently caused to be built, 
by contract, at Philadelphia, a torpedo cruiser, somewhat 
resembling those of the Archer class in the British Navy. 
This vessel, rigged as a three-masted schooner, is 230ft. long, 
36 ft. broad, and draws 14 ft., with a displacement of 1700 tons. 
She has a high freeboard and forecastle, and a curved stcel 
deck, with an armour-protected conning-tower amidship. Her 
engines, of the triple expansion type, and of 3200-horse power 
with forced draught, work twin screw-propellers, giving a 
speed of seventeen knots an hour. ‘The stowage of coal is 400 
tons. The armament consists of six 6-in. breech-loading guns, 
five 6-pounder quick-firing guns, two large machine guns and 
one Gatling, and eight fish-torpedo dischargers, placed above 
water. The complement of crew and officers is a hundred and 
fifty men. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR CARNELLEY. 
A scientific career of much promise has been cut short by 
the death, on Aug. 27, of Mr. ‘Thomas Carnelley, Professor of 
Chemistry in Aberdeen University. Mr. Carnelley, who was 
but thirty-seven years of age, was educated at King’s College 
School, London, and afterwards at Owens College, Manchester. 
He also studied at Bonn, and on his return to England was 
appointed demonstrator in the chemical laboratory of Owens 
College. In 1879 he was elected to the professorship of 
chemistry in Firth College, Sheffield, and in 1882 to the chair 
in University College, Dundee. ‘Iwo years ago he was called 
to the chemistry chair in Aberdeen, and had already attained 
distinction in that town. For five years Mr. Carnelley was 
member of the council of the Chemical Society of London, 
and contributed to the “Journal” of that society. He was 
vice-president of the chemical section of the British Associa- 
tion at the Birmingham meeting in 1886; he was lately an 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR CARNELLEY, ABERDEEN, 


examiner in chemistry to the Board of Intermediate Ednca- 
tion, Ireiand, and for the University of Durham ; and held the 
office of scientific assessor to the County Court, Manchester. 


The Monmouth Town Council have decided to use petro- 
leum for the public lamps instead of gas. 

The marriage of Captain Graham, 20th Hussars, son of the 
late Mr. William Graham, with Miss Ellen [cel, second 
daughter of Mr. Archibald Peel of The Gerwyn, Wrexham, 
took place at Bangor-Iscoed on Sept. 2. The bride was 
attended by the Misses Mary, Fanny, Ethel, and Grace Peel, 
her sisters ; Miss Frances Graham, sister of the bridegroom ; 
and Miss Edith Biddulph, cousin of the bride, as bridesmaids ; 
Master Ernest Peel, son of Mr. Peel, of Bryn-y-pys, acting as 
page, Mr. Peel giving his daughter away. Captain Oliver 
Bellasis, late 20th Hussars, acted as the bridegroom's best man. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
have had refrigerating chambers constructed in all their 
Australian trading steamers for the conveyance of frozen 
meat. Owing to the number of passengers conveyed by this 
line, the cargo space, even in their largest ships, is somewhat 
limited ; but besides a valuable general cargo, the Oceana, 
which has arrived in London from Melbourne and Sydney, 
brought nearly 8000 quarters of frozen beef. The imports 
of live and dead meat in London for the week ending Aug. 30 
have been exceptionally heavy, over 3000 head of cattle 
having been landed from various steamers, while the Star of 
England and Rimutaka, both from New Zealand, have arrived 
with nearly 80,000 carcasses of mutton and 7000 quarters of 
beef between them, besides other agricultural produce. 
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Thérése and her Lover discover Duvet Mr. Harry Monkhouse, 


» PLANQUETTE’S NEW COMIC OPERA, “ CAPTAIN THERESE,” AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE. 


THE AMERICAN NAVY: U.S.S. YORK TOWN, TORPEDO CRUISER, 
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DRAWN BY H. M, PAGET. 
“* Why, friend, who are you?”” “TI ama fool, Sir!’ and he went on to tell me how he had been ejected that morning from a neighbouring castle. 


“THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA THE PHENICIAN.”—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA 
THE PHENICIAN. 


RETOLD BY EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 
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amoment from the awe and 
peopl None of them dared 
or where I went, but every- 
it to look upon me, and 
, drawn involuntarily by that 
ht of, they ministered 
rhe women dropped their 
ced, unasking—fed the grim and ragged 
inest platter, the men stood by and 
threadbare russet, and whole groups 
id upon the village mounds as I paced 
away 
rc of time my grief began to mend, so that it was 
possible to take a calmer view of the situation, and 
my thoughts upon what it were best to do next 
love the greenwood, and am never so happy as when 
vet my nature as not made, alas ! for sylvan idle- 
t I had the greatest admiration and brotherhood 
who are recluse and shun the noisy struggles of the 
had I always been a leader of men, I now remem- 
ill the pages of my past hi tory came one by one 
ind I meditated upon them day and night. No, 
made to walk these woods alone, and, if another 
were wanting, it were found in the fact that I 
exposed to every weather, hungry and shelterless ! 
not be jor ever begging from door to door, eternally 
rimy awe-inspiring shadow across the lintels of thes 
annered woodland folk, and my tastes, though never 
mus, rebelled most strongly against the perpetual 
tary of herbs and roots and limpid brooks. 
Reflecting on these things one day, as I lay friendless and 
eved in the knotty elbow of a great oak’s earth-bare roots, 
after some weeks of homeless wandering, I fell asleep, and 
dreamed all the fuir shining landscape were a tented field, and 
all the rustling rushes down by the neighbouring streamlet’s 
banks were the serried spears of a great concourse of soldiers 
defiling by, the sparkle of the sunlight on the ripples seeming 
ke the play of rays upon their many warlike trappings, 
the vellow flags and water-flowers making no poor likeness of 
dancing banners and bannerets. 

T'was a simple dream, such as came of an empty stomach 
ind a full head, yet somehow I woke from that sleep with 
more of my old pulse of pleasure and life beating in my veins 
than had been there for along time. And with the wish for 
another spell of bright existence, spent in the merry soldier 
mood that suited me so well, came the means to attain it. 

In the first stages of these wanderings, while still fresh 
from the cloister shrine, I had paid but the very smallest heed 
to my attire and its details. I was clad in clean, sufticient 
wraps, so much was certain, with a linen belt about me, and 
sandals upon my feet; yet even this was really more than I 
noticed with any closeness sut as I ran and walked, and my 
flesh grew hot and nervous with the fever of my sorrow, a 
constant chafing of my feet and hands annoyed me. I had 
stopped by a woodside river bank, and there discovered with 
wrathful irritation that upon my bare apostolic toes and upon 
my sanctified thumbs-—those soldier thumbs still flat and 

ong with years of pressing sword-hilts and bridle-reins— 
there were glistening in holy splendour such a set of gorgeous 
gems as had rarely been taken for a scramble through the 
woods before There were beryls and sapphires and pearls, 
and ruddy great rubies from the caftans of Paynim chiefs 
slain by long-dead Crusaders, and onyx and emerald from 
Cyprus and the remotest East set in rude red gold by the 
rough artificers of rearward ages, and all these put upon me, 
no doubt, after the manner in which at that time credulous 
piety was wont to bedeck the shrine and images of saints and 
martyrs. I was indeed at that moment the wealthiest beggar 
who ever sat forlorn and friendless on a grassy lode sut 
what was all this glistening store to me, desolate and remorse- 
ful, with but one remembrance in my heart, with but one 
pitiful sight before my eyes? I pulled the shining gems 
augrily from my swollen fingers and toes and hurled them one 
by one, those princely toys, into the muddy margin of the 
stream, and there, in that rude setting, ablazing, red, and 
green, and white, and hot and cool, with their wonderful 
scintillations they mocked me. They mocked me as I sat there 
with my chin in my palms, and twinkled and shone among the 
sludge and scum so merrily to the flickering sunshine, that 
presently I laughed a little at those cheerful trinkets that could 

shine so bravely in the contumacy of chance, and after a time 
I picked one up and rinsed it and held it out in the sunshine, 
and found it very fair—so fair, indeed, that a glimmer of list- 
less avarice was kindled within me, and later on I broke a 
hawthorn spray and groped among the sedge and mire and 
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ted richness as a chil 
ror so of cheerful avarice, I sat up 
and, having swathed and wrapped my store 
it, | must needs climb the first grassy knoll 
1 woodlands and search the horizon for some 
a beginning might be made of spending It 
o be seen thence but a goodly valley spread 
a distance, and there my steps were turned—for men, 
streams, ever converge upon the lowlands. 
ow that I had the heart to fall into beaten tracks, coming 
heltering thicket byways for the first time since 
mounds over the ashes of Voe yood, I observed 
new people and times among whom fate had thus 
And truly it was a very strange meeting with 
folk, who were they whom I had known when last I 
dl the woods, and yet were not. I would stare at them 
marvelling at the wondrous blend of nations I 
md hair and eyes. ‘Their very cle 
countable, while their speech secmed now the 
many tongues—all foreign, yet upon these 
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thes were novel 


ily native 

turdy yokel leading out his teams to ploughing, 

spoke to him it made my ears tingle to hear how 

antique Roman went hand in hand with ancient British, and 

good Norman was linked upon his lips with better Saxon! 

That p ivglot youth, knowing no tongue but one , was most 

scholarly in his ignorance. ‘To him ‘twas English that he spoke; 

but to me, who had lived through the making of that noble 

speech, who knew each separate individual quantity that made 
that admirable whole, his jargon was most wonderful! 

Nor was I yet fully reconciled to the unity of these new 
people and their mutual kinsm uship I could not remember 
all feuds were ended. When down the path would come a 
more than usually dusky wayfarer—a trooper, perhaps, with 
leather jerkin, shield on back, and sword by side—I would 
note his swart complexion and dark black hair, and then 
*twas ‘‘ Ho! ho! a Norman villain straying from his band !”’ 
And back I would step among the shadows, and, gripping the 
staff that was my only weapon, scow! on him while he whistled 
by, half mindful, in my forgetfulness, to help the Saxon cause 
by rapping the fellow over his head. On the other hand, 
if one chanced upon me who had the flaxen hair and pleasant 
eyes of those who once were called my comrades—if he wor 
the rustic waistless smock, as many did still, of hind or chur] 
why, then, I was mighty glad to see that Saxon, and crossed 
over, friendly, to his pathway, bespeaking him in the pure 
tongue of his forefathers, asked him of garth and homestead, 
and how fared his thane and heretoga—all of which, it grieved 
me afterwards to notice, perplexed him greatly. 

Not only in these ways was there much tor me to learn, 
but, with speech and fashions, modes and means of life bad 
changed. At one time I meta strange picbald creature, all 
tags and tassels, white and red, with a iundred little bells 
upon him, a cap with peaks hanging down like asses’ ears, and 
a staff, with more bells, tucked away under his arm. He was 
plodding along dejected, so I called to him civilly. 

“Why, friend! Who are you?”’ 

**T am a fool, Sir!”’ 

**Never mind,’’ I replied cheerfully, ‘‘ there is the less 
likelihood of your ever treading this earth companionless.”' 

‘* Why, that is true enough,’’ he said, ‘* for it was too 
much wisdom that sent me thus solitary afield,’’ and he went 
on to tell me how he had been ejected that morning from a 
neighbouring castle. ‘I had belauded and admired my 
muster for years—therein I had many friends, yet was a fool. 
Yesterday we quarrelled about some trifle—I called him beast 
and tyrant, and therein, being just and truthful, I lost my 
place and comrades over the first wise thing I said for years!— 
it is a most sorry, disorderly world.’’* 

This strange individual, it seemed, lived by folly, and, 
though I had often noticed that wit was not a fat profession, 
I could not help regarding him with wonder. He was, under 
his veneer of shallowness, a most gentle and observant jester. 
Long study in the arts of pleasing had given him a very delicate 
discrimination of moods and men. He could fit a merriment 
to the capacity of any man’s mind with extraordinary acumen. 
He had stores of ill-assorted learning in the empty galleries of 
his head, and wherewithal a kindly gentle heart, a whimsical 
companionship for sad-eyed humanity which made him haste to 
laugh at everything through fear of crying over it. We were 
companions before we had gone a mile, and many were the 
things I learnt of him. When our way parted I pressed one 
of my rings into his hand. *‘ Good-bye, fool! ’’ I said. 

** Good-bye, friend!”’ he called. ‘* You are the first wise man 
with whom I ever felt akin’’; and indeed, as his poor buffoon’s 
coat went shining up the path, I felt bereft and lonely again 
for a spell. 

Then I found another craftsman of this curious time. <A 
little way farther on, near by to a lordly house standing in 
wide stretches of meadow and park lands, a most plaintive 
sound came from a thicket lying open to the sun. Such a 
dismal moaning enlisted my compassion, for here, I thought, 
is some luckless wight just dying or, at least, in bitterest 
extremity of sorrow: so I approached, stepping lightly round 
the blossoming thicket—peering this way and that, and now 
down on my hands and knees to look under the bushes, and 
now on tiptoe, craning my neck that I might see over, and so, 
presently, I found the source of the sighs and moans. It was 
a young man of most dainty proportions, with soft, fine-combed 
hair upon his pretty sloping shoulders, his sleeves so long they 
trailed upon the moss, his shoes laced with golden threads and 
toed and tasselled in monstrous fashion. A most delicate 
perfume came from him: his clothes were greener than grass 
in springtime, turned back, and puffed with damask. In 


* The Pheenician must have failed to recognise in the new finery of the 
time the latest representative of a brotherhood that had long existed. 
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his hand he had a scroll whereon now and again he looked, 
and groaned in most p'antive sort 

“Why, man,’’ I asked, ‘* what ails you? Why that dreadful 
moaning > What are you, and what is yon scroll?’? So 
absorbed was he, however, it was only when I had walked all 
round him to spy the wound, if it might be, that he suffered 
from, and finally stood directly in his sunshine, repeating the 
que stion, that he looked up. 

‘** Interrupter of inspiration! Hast thou asked what I am, 
and what this is?” 

‘** Yes; and more than once 

‘Fie! not to see! I am a minstrel—a bard; my Lord’s 
favourite poet up at yonder castle, and this is an ode to his 
mistress’s eyebrows. I was in travail of a rhyme when thy 
black shadow fell upon the page.”’ 

‘*Give me the leaf! Why, it is the sickliest stuff that ever 
did dishonour to virgin paper! There, take it back,’’ I said, 
angry to find so many fools abroad, ‘‘and listen to me! You 
may be a poet, for I have no experience of them, but as I am 
aman thou art nota bard! You a bard! You the likeness 
and descendant of Howell ap Griffith and an hundred other 
Saxon gleemen! You one of the guild of Gryffith ap Conan 
you a scop or a skald!—why, boy, they could write better 
stuff than thou canst though they had been drunk for half a 
day! Youa stirrer of passions—you a minstrel—you a tight- 
encr of the strong sinews of warrior hearts !—fie! for sham: 
upon your silly trivial sonnets, your. particoloured suits and 
sweet insipid vapourings ! Out, Tsay! Get home to thy lady's 
footstool, or, by Thor and Odin, I will give thee a beating out 
of pure respect for noble rhyming ! ”’ 

The poet did not wait to argue. I was angry and rough, 
and the rudest-clad champion that ever swung a flail in the 
cause of the muses. So he took to his heels, and as I watched 
that pretty butterfly aiming across the sunny meadows for h 
master’s portals, and stopping not for hedge or ditch, ‘ By 


is 
Hoth,’’ I said, laughing scornfully, ‘‘we might have been 
friends if he could but have writ as well as he can run! 

Then I went on again, and had not gone far, when down 
the roud there came ambling on a mule a crafty -looking 
Churchman, with big wallets hanging at his saddle-bows, a 
portentous rosary round his neck, and bare unwashed fect 
hanging stirrupless by his palfrey’s side. 

** Now here’s another tradesman,’’ [ muttered to myself, 
‘of this most perplexing age. Heaven grant his wares ar 
superior to the last ones! Good morning, Father !”’ 

**Good morning, Son! Art going into the town to take up 
arms for Christ and his servant Edward ¢’’ 

** Yes,”’? [ answered, ‘‘I am bound to the town, but I have 
not yet chosen a master.”’ 

‘*Then you are all the more sure to go to the fighting, 
for everyone, just now, who has no other calling, is apprentice 
to arms.”’ 

‘* It will not be the first time I have taken that honourable 
indenture.’ 

‘* No, I guess not,’’ said the shrewd Friar, eyeing me under 
his pent-house eyebrows, ‘‘for thou art a stout and wiry- 
looking fellow, and may I never read anything better than my 
breviary again if I cannot construe in your face a good and 
varied knowledge of camps and cities. But there was some- 
thing else I had to say to you.’? [‘‘ Here comes the point of 
the narrative,’’ I thought to myself.] ‘* Now, so trim a soldier 
as you, ana one wherewithal so reflective, would surely not will- 
ingly go where hostile swords are waving and cruel French 
spears are thicker than yonder tall-bladed grass, unshriven 
with all thy sins upon thy back? ”’ 

‘Why then, monk, I must stay athome. Is that what you 
would say ¢’ 

** Nay, not at all. There is a middle way. But soft! Hast 
any money with thee ?”’ 

‘* Enough to get a loaf of bread and a cup of ale.’’ 

**Oh!”’ said the secret pardoner (for his calling was then 
under ban and fine), a little disappointedly, ‘‘ that is somewhat 
small, but yet, nevertheless,’’ he muttered partly to himself, 
‘*these are poor times, and when all plump partridges are 
abroad Mother Church’s falcons must necessarily fly at smaller 
game. Look here! good youth. Forego thy mortal appetites, 
defer thy bread and ale, and for that money saved thereby I 
will sell thee one of these priceless parchments here in my 
wallet—scrolls, young man, hot from the holy footstool of our 
blessed father in Rome, and carrying complete unction and 
absolution to the soul of their possessor! Think, youth! is 
not eternal redemption worth a cup of muddy ale? Fie to 
hesitate! Line thy bosom with this blessed scroll, and go to 
war cleaner-hearted than a new-born babe. There! I will not 
be exacting. For one of those silver groats I fancy I see tied 
in thy girdle I will give thee absolute admittance into the 
blessed company of saints and martyrs. I, tell thee, man, for 
half a zecchin I will make thee comrade of Christ and endow 
thee with eternity! Is it a bargain?’’ 

Silent and disdainful, I, who had seen a dozen hierarchics 
rise and set in the various peopled skies of the world, took the 
parchment from him and turned away and readit. It was, as 
he said—more shame on human intellect !—a full pardon of 
the possessor’s sins wrote out in bad Norman Latin, and 
bearing the sign and benediction of St. Peter’s chair. I read 
it from top to bottom, then twisted its red tapes round it again 
and threw it back to that purveyor of absolutions. Yes; and 
I turned upon that reverend traveller and scorned and scouted 
him and his contemptible baggage. I told him I had met two 
sad fools since noon, but he was worse than either. I scoffed 
him, just as my bitter mood suggested, until I had spent both 
breath and invention, then turned contemptuous, and left him at 
bay, mumbling inarticulate maledictions upon my biting tongue. 

No more of these shallow panderers fell in my path to vex 
and irritate me, and before the white evening star was shining 
through the brilliant tapestry of the sunset over the meadow- 
lands in the west I had drawn near to and entered the strong, 
shadowy, moated walls of my first English city. 

To be continued, 
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“A MOTHER’S LOVE.” 
The love of mother and child is that very “one touch of 
nature,” as the poet says, that “makes the whole world kin.” 
Of this affection nothing can be said that has not been said 
many thousand times in every language spoken among all the 
nations of mankind. We would rather let the woman speak 
for herself, and for universal motherly womanhood. It is 
easy to find her own words. As our Extra Supplement 
Engraving is a copy of a French picture, let us quote the 
sweet French mother-song :— 
Dors, mon enfantelet, mon souci, mon idole ; 
Dors sur mon sein, le sein qui t’a porte; 
which has been put into the following English, with passable 
skill :— 
Sleep, my sweet child, my idol, my delight; 
Sleep, sleep upon the fond maternal breast ; 
Thou who so often with thy prattle bright 
Hast charmed my ears, sleep now, and be at rest ; 
Upon thy tender eyes, my little friend, 
Soft sleep shall come that cometh not to me; 
I watch to see thee, nourish thee, defend ; 
' 


Tis sweet to watch for thee—alone for thee! 


Thesg verses, translated by Longfellow, are found in the 
French poems ascribed to Clotilde de Surville, a noble lady of 
Languedoc in the fifteenth century, but their authorship is 
doubtful. 


A YEAR’S WRECKS OF BRITISH VESSELS. 

The Wreck Abstract of the Board of Trade shows that the 
total number of sea casualties which happened in the year 
ending June 30, 1889, to vessels belonging to the United 
Kingdom, was 6923. ‘The number of total was 
507, with a tonnage of 183,964. This is lower, both in vessels 
and tonnage, than the record of any of the preceding twelve 
years, and less than the average of that period by as many as 
The number of serious casualties 
not amounting to total was 2097, and of these 1062 
occurred to steam-ships. ‘The number of missing vessels was 
53, compared with 50, 66, 44, and 59 respectively in the four 
preceding years, and an average of 143 in the four years pre- 
ceding 1884-5. 

The loss of life by wreck and casualty in vessels belonging 
to the United Kingdom was 2006 in 1888-9, which, although 
exceeding the fatalities in the two preceding years, was twenty- 
six less than the average for the ten years preceding 1886-7. 
Of these 2006 persons lost, as many as 1333, including 754 
passengers, perished in missing vessels. ‘The number lost in 
this way was greatly swollen by the loss of 746 lives in one of 
the missing vessels, the screw steamer Vaiturna, of Glasgow. 
Of those on board this vessel, 703 were Indian passengers. 
The number of merchant vessels registered in the United 
Kingdom which were employed during the year 1888, and 
remained on the register at the close of the year, was 13,807. 
Loss or damage accrued in 1888-9 to 4794 such vessels, the 
percentage of the latter to the former being 36°63—that is to 
say. fully one third of the British shipping met with some 
kind of disaster. 

The elaborate charts which accompany the Board of Trade 
report give a vivid idea of the localisation of the casualties on 
our coasts and elsewhere. The North Sea is seen to be crowded 
with the signs of disaster to the shipping of our own and other 
nations. Including both British and foreign vessels, there 
was a total of 4272 casualties on or near the coasts of the 
United Kingdom in the course of the year. Of these, as many 
as 1181 occurred between Flamborough Head and the North 
Foreland. Looking across the Atlantic, the marks of total 
loss accumulate between Cape Hatteras and Newfoundland. 


losses at sea 


$3 vessels and 49,007 tons. 
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THE CANARY ISLANDS. 

The total foreign trade of the Canary Islands last year 
amounted to £820,093, an increase of more than £62,000 over 
the previous year. According to the last report of the British 
Consul at Teneriffe, this growth in trade may be attributed 
to the importation of materials and requirements of all kinds 
in connection with the sanatoria and hotels which have 
recently sprung up in the islands, and to the great influx-of 
The increase in the exports amounted to over 
£20,000, and was due to the development of agricultural 
products. English seeds and labour have recently been 
introduced into the Canary Islands. The cultivation of potatoes 
and tomatoes, which were formerly little attended to or 
understood by the natives, now yields enormous returns. 
The cultivation of tomatoes especially is of very recent 
date. The chief exports are garden produce (£168,431), 
cochineal (£82,923), tobacco (£32,557), and wine and spirits 
(£18,264), while the chief inports are coals (£321,750), 
textiles, hardware, provisions, &c. Great Britain and her 
colonies send more than half the imports (£286,296 out of a 
total of £517,918), Germany coming next with £61,024, then, 
in order, France and Spain; in Exports Great Britain takes 
second place, with £100,251, Spain being first with £122,398, 
and France coming a long way after with £33,349. At 
Orotava the number of English visitors is increasing, and 
a large hotel will shortly be opened, while an English church 
is in course of erection, and a parsonage will be added to it 
without delay. The attendance at the English.church services 
had also increased last winter.—7imes. 


visitors. 





THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICES. 
The fourth and final report of the Royal Commissioners on the 
Civil Establishments of the State at home and abroad has been 
issued. It deals chiefly with the Foreign Office and with the 
Diplomatic and Consular services. It says that the relations 
between the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade are, in 
principle, satisfactory, and the present practice, in respect to 
daily communications between the two offices on shipping and 
commercial questions, only requires a little more extension to 
be completely satisfactory. An adequate staff should be 
maintained for the purpose of transmitting confidential 
despatches which cannot satisfactorily be sent in cypher. 
Half-vay officers should be selected for this ‘work, and their 
salary range from £150 to £200. 

Some considerations appear to the Commissioners to point 
to an amalgamation of the loreign Office and Diplomatic 
services, and they enter into detail as to the staff required 
under such amalgamation. It would cost £2500 a year more 
than the present system. 

With regard to the cost of our Embassies, the report 
recommends that opportunities should be taken of revising 
the salaries according to the varying circumstances of each 
capital. 

In regard to the Consular service, the evidence convinced 
the Commissioners that the country is well served by its 
Consuls. “Information as to the conditions of trade in the 
districts where they are located, and as to fresh openings for 
British enterprise, is, besides their ordinary Consular duties 
to British merchants and travellers, the principal object to 
which the interests of the country require that their attention 
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should be directed. And we are glad to be able to say that 
it is the general opinion of all the witnesses whom we have 
examined that the care bestowed by Consular officers upon 
commercial reports is one of the most marked features of 
progress in the service.” Further. they add, “On the whole, 
we consider that an attempt should be made to grade Consul- 
ates and Vice-Consulates according to the salaries which 
appear necessary for the various posts, and perhaps also to 
group according to countries in cases where the language cc 
other circumstances point to the possibility of doing so, so as 
to afford promotion from third to second and first class piaces. 
It is possible also that some increment of salary might be 
given, without change of post. for good service over a defined 
period. Meritorions services of Consuls might, to a larger 
extent than heretofore, be rewarded by honorary distinctions. 
It should be understood that in making the above observations 
we have no intention of suggesting any change in the existing 
system, by which occasionally transfers from the Diplomatic 
to the Consular service, and vice verséi, have taken place. Such 
transfers may be attended with great advantage, and may be 
the means of rewarding exceptional fitness, as well as of 
improving the public service.” 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
The romantic history of the unfortunate but certainly not 
innocent Queen of Scotland, who suffered nineteen years’ cap- 
tivity asan enemy of our jealous Queen Elizabeth, and was 
finally beheaded at Fotheringay Castle in 1587, has long been 
a theme of compassionate declamation and of controversial 
discussion. One of her confidential servants, who escaped to 
l'landers, and who probably knew many of her secrets, outlived 
his Royal mistress many years, and his last resting-place has 
now been found. Mr. Villiers Sankey writes from La Hulpe, 
in Belgium: “Through M. Dricot, a master builder. I have 
made a very interesting discovery in the churchyard here— 
namely, the tomb of Charles Baillie, secretary to Mary Queen 
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TOMB OF CHARLES BAILLIE, 
SECRETARY TO MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
of Scots. Over it is a stone cross, between 2 ft. and 3 ft. high, 
bearing the following inscription : ‘Cy-gist Sr. Char. Bailliy, 
secretaire de la Reine d’Ecosse, décapitée en Angleterre pour 
la foy Catholique, qui trépassa le 27 Xbre, 1624, Agé de 84.’” 
We are indebted to Mr. Villiers Sankey for a sketch of the 
tomb. 


BRITISH TRADE IN SOUTHERN PERSIA, 
The British Consular reports from Bushire for some years 
past (according to Consul-General Ross’s latest report) 
have frequently alluded to the difficulties which are ex- 
perienced by foreign merchants carrying on business in Persia 
generally, and to certain measures which seemed requisite in 
order to place British and British Indian trade in the south of 
Persia on a fairer footing. Among the suggestions were the 
opening of the Karun River, the establishment of a British 
agency at Yezd, a revised commercial treaty, and administra- 
tive reform to facilitate recovery of just claims from Persian 
debtors. The two first of these proposals are im a fair way of 
realisation, and other measures not thought of ten years ago 
are now faits accomplis. With the advance of trade, however, 
the need for administrative reform is still more strongly felt, 
and in this respect no progress has been made, and the terms 
used to describe this want more than fifteen years ago are still 
applicable. The evil threatens to assume dangerous prepor- 
tions, from. the increased tendency to fraudulent declarations 
of bankruptcy, under the facilities afforded by the venality of 
officials. If any method. can be devised to provide for the just 
hearing and speedy settlement of claims of foreigners against 
Persian subjects. it will greatly benefit trade generally. Not- 
withstanding all difficulties, during the last twenty years (a 
comparatively dark period before the light of European enter- 
prise so suddenly and recently shed on Persia) the trade of 
the south of Persia has steadily increased. Judging from the 
returns, the value of imports and exports of Bushire increased 
in fifteen years (from 1873 to 1888) by about five million 
rupees. In a period of ten years (from 1878 to 1888) the trade 
of the port of Bunder Abbas increased to a similar extent. 
From the present time a fresh departure may be reckoned : 
the old order changes,.and more rapid progress may be antici- 
pated.— Times. 


A royal sturgeon has been caught in the Dee, measuring, it 
is stated, 9 ft., and weighing 1 ewt. 

The preachers in Westminster Abbey on the Sundays in 
September are as follows: At 10 a.m.,in the choir: On the 
7th, Rev. J. H. Cheadle, Minor Canon ; on the 14th, Rev. H. E. 
J. Bevan, Vicar of St. Andrew's, Stoke Newington; on the 
2Ist, Rev. G. W. Gent, Principal of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea ; 
on the 28th, Rev. Henry Whitehead, Principal of Bishop's 
College, Calcutta. Canon Duckworth, as Canon-in-Residence, 
will be the preacher in the afternoons, 
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VIEWS IN SWEDEN. 

It is remarkable that while Norway isnowalmost as well known 
to the average British tourist as Scotland, the sister country 
on the other side of the Kjélen has been rather neglected. 
Sweden, though not boasting sublime fjords like those of the 
“oast of Norway, possesses inland scene ry, picturesque land 
scapes, and grand waterfalls not less worthy of admiratic 
That it remains as a tourist country comparatively little 
known is no doubt due to the circumstance that while, in 
Norway, a Tourist Association has been in active operation 
for some twenty-five years, inviting the attention of foreign 
tourists tothe beauties of their country, the Swedish Tourist 
Association is but of recent date. Of late, however, its labours 
in asimilar direction have been very energetic, and it may be 
hoped that they will be crowned with success, for access to 
Sweden is as easy as to Norway. Twice a week the magni- 
ficent Wilson Mail Steamers sail from Hull for Gothenburg, 
and there is also a good bi-weekly Swedish service from 
London to the same port, where we are landed in about 
sixty hours. 

Through a labyrinth of charming islands and holms—the 
so-called Skiirgard—we reach the great commercial port of 
Sweden—the “Swedish Liverpool,” as it has been called, and 
that in a double sense, for, while boasting a similar commercial 
and shipping superiority to our great west-coast port, Gothen- 
burg is perhaps the most “ English” town on the Continent 
The English tongue is heard on all sides, and such names as 
Dickson, Wilson, Carnegie, and others testify to successful 
British commercial enterprise. 

Formerly, the journey northwards lay through the Géta 
Canal and a perfect network of lakes and other canals; but 
the railway has changed all that, and, in tkese days of hurry, 
this agency is preferred by most travellers. No one, however, 
at Gothenburg should fail to visit the magnificent Trollhitta 
waterfall, in the Géta River, of which we give an Illustration 
As regards volume of water, it is the greatest inSweden. Along 
its shores numerous sawmills and factories bear witness that 
science has succeeded in chaining this powerful water-giant 
to the chariot of industry. Since last year a splendid steel 
bridge, made from the famous Motala metal, spans the fall, 
which from this bridge may best be seen in all its grandeut 

In Stockholm we shall not tarry, having on other occasions 
done well-earned justice to the charmingly situated city on 
the Malar Lake, which its denizens are fond of styling “ Venice 
of the North.” We cannot, however, abstain from paying a 
flying visit to the famous historical castle of Gripsholm, on the 
Milar. Gripsholm is to Swedish what the Tower is to English 
history, for the castle has often served as jail for State prisoners, 
sometimes innocent, and many a dark drama has been enacted 
within its walls—as, for instance, the murder of the unhappy 
King Eric XIV. by his brother. Its isolated position, now so 
attractive, as may be from our Illustration, made it 
exactly suited for such a purpose. It now forms an interesting 
historical museum. 

We next take the train on the Norra Stambana, or Northern 
Trunk Railway, the great line of communication that is to 
run through the whole length of northern Sweden, and which 
ina few years will have reached the Finnish frontier. By 
that time, in all probability, a junction may be effected with 
the Finnish and Russian railway systems. 

The line passes through sparsely populated parts, and will 
hardiy prove remunerative, but its strategical and social 
importance will be immense. ‘The provinces through which 
it runs abound in magnificent fields, woodland, 
stream, lake, and mountain alternating in ever-changing 
variety. 

As an illustration of the views meeting the eye in this 
region, we select the Rista and Storbro twin waterfall, one of 
the most imposing in Sweden. Most of these parts are still a 
terra incognita to the foreign tourist, but some enterprising 
Englishmen have rented the shooting in certain localities of 
the province of Jemtland, which, like the other northern 
provinces of Sweden, abounds in and salmon. Of 
late, too, sanatoriums have sprung up in the more favoured 
mountains. 

At Ostersund, on the Lake Storsjén, and the great central 
mart of northern Sweden, we have reached the farthest point 
of our excursion. Thence, taking a last glance at the lofty 
blue cone of Areskutan, the highest mountain in Sweden, a 
summit whence the midnight sun can be seen, we continue 
our railway journey across the Norwegian frontier to 
Trondhjem. From that port another Wilson mail-boat con- 
veys us home, as this firm issues tickets for such a flying 
circular trip through Sweden. 

In conclusion, it should be mentioned that the Swedish 
Tourist Association, Stockholm, volunteers every assistance to 
foreign visitors to Sweden. It maintains guides, interpreters, 
roads, and huts for their accommodation, the fee for member- 
ship being only a few shillings a year, for which these advan- 
tages are obtained. 
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The old wooden pier at Southend, a mile and a quarte: 
long, has been replaced by a new iron structure. Formerly, 
visitors who did not care to walk could be carried to the end 
by » horse-tramway ; but now they find a swifter means of 
progression in an electric railway, which has been erected by 
Messrs. Crompton and Co., of Chelmsford. This makes the 
journey in three or four minutes. 

With the victory of Lancashire over Notts, on Aug. 30, the 
county cricket season of 1890 came to a close. Surrey is left 
once more the premier county, Half an hour sufficed to bring 
the first match of the Scarborough Festival to a conclusion, 
the Gentlemen of England beating I Zingari by 93 runs. At 
Stoke the Staffordshire eleven suffered defeat at the hands of 
the Australians by an innings and 28 runs, 

The history of the Lancashire cotton manufacture is worthy 
of study ; and in a little book which has been compiled by 
Messrs. Horrocks, Miller, and Co., one of the greatest firms 
employed in that business, to commemorate the centenary, 
next year, of its commencement by John Horrocks at Preston, 
we find much that is interesting from an industrial,and social 
point of view. Preston and Bolton, as we lately observed in 
noticing the progress of the town last-mentioned, had more to 
do with the inestimable mechanical inventions that created 
our modern cotton trade than any other places. Ark- 
wright was a native of Preston, but lived at Bolton. while 
Horrocks, born near Bolton, came to Preston as a « 
spinner, and used the inventions of Arkwright, 
greaves, and Crompton, aided by Watt's 
engine, with the improved machinery for weaving, 
establish a vast concern, for that time, comprising seven 1: 
factories, within ten years from his modest beginning. 
became rich, sat in Parliament, but died at the early age of 
thirty-six; and his Life deserved to be written. ‘The later 
management of this business has increased its reputation, and 
its operations are now immense, employing more than five 
thousand workpeople, and yearly producing fifty million yards 
of cloth. Other firms or families in the manufacturing dis- 
trict could probably tell a story not less meritorious; but 
this narrative affords a good example of what diligence and 
sagacity with steadfast jntegrity, can achieve. 


James 
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. Topp Fall, on the Trolhitta Canal. 3. Rista Waterfall, North Sweden. 5. Storbro Waterfall, on the Northern Trunk Line. 
2. Castle of Gripsholm, Malar Lake. 4. Mountain of Areskutan, Highest in Sweden. 
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were no loss in the connecting leads. In 
there were 200 ical tramroads, with 2346 motor cars, 
travelling over collective lengths of 1641 miles. An associ- 
ation had acquired land at Niagara Falls with the object of 
utilising the water-power. Electric traction was applied to 
water traffic in pleasure boats on the Upper Thames. There 
were installations for hanlage work at Normanton, in Germany, 
in Nevada, and in California. ‘The welding and fusion of 
metals by electricity had led to the erection of works 
at’ Lockport, in New York, and in North Staffordshire for 
producing aluminium alloys. The electrical process, however, 
had to compete with the Castner process, an interesting 
illustration of the happy blending of chemical with mechanical 
science. Forty or fifty years ago a few grains of sodium and 
potassium were treasured by the chemist; now stores of sodium 
ingots are to be seen at Oldbury as the results of rapid 
chemical and mechanical operations. The reduction in the 
cost of producing aluminium, which had not reached its limit, 
must promote the increased use of it. The President pro- 
ceeded to discuss the influence upon the physical properties 
of steel and iron of aluminium, manganese, chromium, and 
tungsten, and the results attained by introducing copper and 
nickel as components of steel, and, next, certain problems in 
gun-making connected with the hardening and tempering of 
steel. The soldier and the sailor had derived benefits from 
the development of sanitary science since the Crimean War ; 
but what should be said of the benefits they derived from the 
ceaseless costly competition among nations for supremacy in 
artillery, explosives, quick-firing arms of precision, and fearful 
engines which, unseen, could work wholesale destruction in 
a fleet? This competition taxed to the utmost the resources 
of manufacturer, chemist, engineer, and electrician, at the 
same time creating industries and expanding them, and thus, 
by material progress, compensating the people for the sacrifices 
they incur. From this point of view the President pro- 
ceeded to sketch the progress made in the regulation of the 
explosive force of gunpowder—a subject with which he had 
been officially identified. The progress made since 1858 had 
been most important. Until within the last few years 
the forms of gunpowder which were applied to war purposes 
differed but little from each other and from the gunpowder 
of our ancestors. The replacement of smooth-bore guns by 
rifled artillery and the great increase in the size and power 
of guns called for modifications in the action of fired gun- 
powder. The President described the experiments which led 
to the production of “cocoa” powder, semi-smokeless powders, 
and smokeless powders. The reason why the last-named were 
smokeless was this: while the products of explosion of nitro 
compounds consisted exclusively of gases and water vapour, 
gunpowder furnished products of which over 50 per cent. were 
not gaseous, and which in part were deposited as a fused solid, 
and in part were distributed through the gases and vapours of 
the explosion, thus giving to these the appearance of smoke. 
For smokelessness no material could surpass gun-cotton, but 
its application was attended by many difficulties. The Pre- 
sident mentioned early gun-cotton cartridges, some smokeless 
sporting cartridges, gun-cotton powders, and nitro-glycerine 
powders, and said that the accounts of the wonderful per- 
formances of the firft smokeless powder adopted by the French 
had proved to be mythical; but some interesting results had 
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and in petroleum ships, and great 
voluntarily made by manufacturers in mineral oillamps. After 
the rise and rapid growth of the petroleum in- 
America and Russia, the President mentioned that 

‘ ere deposits in the and West Indies, Burmah, 
Baluchestan, Assam, the Punjaub, and South America: 
of the improvements made in the transport of petroleum, of 
the utilisation of natural gas in America, and of the uses of 
water-gas in America. He then referred to the educational 
resources of Leeds, recent progress in technical education, the 
Natural History Museum, the national science collection, to be 
housed in the rear of the Natural History Museum, and finally 
to the Imperial Institute, “destined to be one of the most 
important bulwarks of this country, its colonies and depend- 
encies, by becoming a great centre of operations, ceaselessly 
active in fostering the unity, and developing the resources, 
and thus maintaining and increasing the power and prosperity 
of our empire 

On Thursday, Sept. 4, the eight sections met in different 
rooms, and the principal business of the day was the delivery 
of the addresses of the presidents of the sections. 

The Leeds worthy, about whom more was said than of any 
other man, was Dr. Joseph Priestley, who settled in Leeds as 
the minister of Mill Hill Chapel in 1767. From the accident 
of his living near a brewery, he was induced to study the 
properties of “fixed air,’ or carbonic acid formed in the 
process of fermentation, and this led to an extraordinary 
succession of discoveries, including that of oxygen, which 
earned for him the title of the “ Fatherof Pneumatic Chemistry.” 
A long tribute was paid to him by Sir F. Abel; and the 
President of the Chemical Section, Professor Thorpe, devoted 
his address to the vindication of Priestley and of Cavendish 
aud Watt against the claims just advanced by M. Berthelot, 
Secretary of the French Academy, that Lavoisier shares with 
Priesthey the discovery of oxygen, and discovered the composi- 
tion of water independently of Cavendish and Watt, whose 
respective claims to priority form in the history of chemistry 
the great “ water question.” 

Great credit was given to the French for what they have 
done in Algiers by Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. Lambert Playfair, 
the President in Geography; and he said the same things would 
have to be done all along the north shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, of whose history, physically and politically, he gave a 
splendid survey, in which he commended Corsica to tourists as 
an epitome of everything that makes travel delightful. 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
The Division Lists of the Oxford Local Examinations for the 
year 1890 have been issued at Oxford. Examinations were 
held at sixty-two centres, including one in Natal and one in 
Hong-Kong, but the returns from the latter are not ready. 
The total number of candidates entered was 3223, as compared 
with 2840 last year. This year 343 boys and 609 girls have 
been examined for a senior certificate, and 284 boys and 523 
girls have passed. Last year the numbers were 281 and 546 
and 222 and 425 respectively. This year 1347 boys and 817 
girls presented themselves as junior candidates, and 974 boys 
and 678 girls are successful. In 1889, of 1275 boys, 929 passed, 
and of 678 girls, 537 passed. The documents published by the 
Delegacy show that increased attention is paid by candidates 
to English subjects, and the schools are availing themselves 
very largely of the regulation by which candidates are 
admitted to either examination without limit of age. 
In 1891 there will be an examination for commercial 
certificates, and provision is made whereby candidates 
for an ordinary local certificate are permitted to present 
themselves for examination in certain commercial subjects. 
H. E. Long, Liverpool Institute, heads the list in the first 
class, C. E. West, Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby, being 
second, and J. A. Johnston, Boston Grammar School, third. 
F. Lenwood, Wesiey College, Sheffield, is placed first among 
the junior candidates. The ‘bronze medal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society is won by a lady, Miss B. Jones, of the 
Liverpool College for Girls. The silver medal offered by the 
society is not awarded. 

The forms of entry for the Cambridge Local Examinations, 
and examination for commercial certificates, have been issued 
to the local secretaries. The latest day for returning the 
forms of entry to the local secretaries without extra fee is 
Sept. 30. There is an examination in Group B (except 
Italian), and Group C of the higher Local Examinations— 
namely, languages and mathematics, at the same time with 
the Local Examinations, at Cambridge and London, and at 
any other centres where the committees for the December 
Local Examinations are willing to admit candidates. All 
regulations can be obtained from Professor G. F. Browne, 
Syndicate-buildings, Cambridge. 


On Aug. 30 the Duke of Cambridge and Lord Wolseley 
inspected the troops at Woolwich, and witnessed a sham fight. 
The parade was chiefly artillery, there being sixty-six guns 
engaged, most of them of the newest type of breechloaders 
now furnished to the whole of the batteries of the Ist Army 
Corps, while the dépét batteries were armed, for the most 
part, with the earlier muzzle-loaders. 
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meed of praise 


THE POPULARITY OF 

Authors who have eained but a small from 
critics can sometimes console themselves with the approbation 
of the public. The late Rev. Robert Montgomery, whose memory 
is so unpleasantly preserved by Lord Macaulay, sold his poems 
by thousands, notwithstanding the severity of reviewers. and 
thirty years ago Martin Tupper could afford to be impervious 
to criticism, knowing that his “ Proverbial Philosophy ” was 
selling by hundreds of thousands both in England and in the 
States. The most cheerful of small philosophers, it suffice 
him to remember that his book was read by every schoolgi 
and might be found in every household. And 

are living writers whose works have never received a word of 
praise from men of letters, who gain, what they probably 
value more, a large income from their books. 

The historian of literature has many a strange tale to 
relate of the popularity of authors whose books now slumber 
on the shelves of country gentlemen's libraries and in the 
recesses of the British Museum. He will also have to tell of 
books, at one time the joy of every cultivated reader, which in 
our day are undeservedly neglected, or read only by scholars. 
Again and again the attempt has been made to give to once- 
fumous authors a new life by reprinting their volumes, but 
this resuscitation, although welcome to students, makes noim- 
pression on the public. Nevermore, we may confidently say, will 
the ordinary reader hang with delight over the pages of Sir 
Philip Sidney's * Arcadia,” or find a charm in the“ Gondibert” of 
Shakspeare’s godson, Sir William Davenant. Never more will a 
young lady send the “ Grand Cyrus” to her lover, as Dorothy 
Osborne, with warm words of praise, sent it to Sir William 
Temple. Richardson is still by reputation a great novelist, 
and his three novels will probably be always familiar 
to a select number of readers; but young ladies no 
longer weep over the sorrows of Clementina and Clarissa, 
nor regard the formal Sir Charles Grandison as the 
model of an English gentleman. In France Richardson 
was even more popular than in England, and when he died 
Diderot, invoking the novelist’s shade, exclaimed : * Richard- 
how great wilt thou appear to our children’s chil- 

when they shi vy thee at the distance we now 
view Homer! ‘Then who will dare to steal a line from thy 
sublime works?” Rousseau, too, declared that nothing was 
ever written equal to “Clarissa Harlowe,” and, coming nearer 
to our time, Macaulay, in a eulogium as warm as Dr. 
Johnson's, has classed his creations with the highest efforts of 
There is no great exaggeration in this praise ; in his 
own line, Richardson is still unequalled. But is Richardson 
read? Mr. Masson says not, observing that it cannot be 
helped, for there are the novelsof a hundred years between us 
and him; and Mr. Gosse, while allowing that he was a man of 
unquestionable genius, says that “he can scarcely compete 
with later and sharper talents with Ouida, shall we say, 
or with Mr. Haggard ? 

Now, here is a writer of great genius who appears to have 
lost his popularity solely by the agency of time. ‘The modern 
reader does not like Richardson, and, if he could be induced to 
read his long-winded novels, would regard the once incompar- 
able Sir Charles Grandison as the most intolerable of bores, 
and “Pamela,” which was highly praised by that famous 
divine Dr. Sherlock (is he also forgotten?), as a work of 
questionable morality. So we see that the highest reputation, 
with distinguished merit to back it, is no security against the 
ravages of time and the change of taste that comes with the 
growth of years. The literary judgment of the general reader, 
under Victoria, may not be more discriminative than it was 
under George III., but itis different. He may not be essentially 
more refined, but society does not tolerate the language 
in vogue in the last century; and books which were then 
recommended from the pulpit we should now hesitate to 
read aloud in the family. 

Human life itself is not more uncertain than the vitality 
of books which to contemporary readers bear every mark of 
lustihood. Men who have reached middle age. or are growing 
old, have seen the most brilliant celebrities fade into obscurity. 
Probably no story since the days of Scott has attained the 
amazing popularity of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Everybody read 
it five-and-thirty years ago, and the praise lavished upon it 
was enormous. Mrs. Stowe was the most prominent “ lion” 
of more than one season, and her journey through England 
reminded people of a Royal procession. It is a book full 
of humour, and perhaps no work of fiction has had a stronger 
moral influence. But Mrs. Stowe, although ina measure her 
reputation survives, has outlived her popularity. Byron in 
his lifetime, and for years afterwards, was beyond question the 
most popular of poets, and there were critics of no small mark 
who said also that he was the greatest poet of the age. Some- 
times he was even compared to Shakspeare, sometimes to 
Milton ; and now Mr. Swinburne asks us to believe, and there 
are probably many readers who do believe, that Byron has 
“ neither a note of real music nor a gleam of real imagination.” 
An inquisitive student may ask whether criticism is more 
likely to be just in our days than it was in the early years of the 
century ; but that is a topic too wide for discussion here, and 
I must content myself with recording facts. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, for it can be proved by innumerable illus- 
trations, that the popularity won by an author in his lifetime 
is no indication whatever of enduring fame. 

And this suggests the question whether some time ought 
not to elapse between the death of any highly popular man- 
for statesmanship and authorship are in this respect upon a 
level—and the national recognition of his genius. Poets and 
statesmen, like smaller people, must be buried, but that is 
no reason why they should be buried in Westminster Abbey or 
in St. Paul’s. Enough for honour if, after, let us say, ten 
years, their worth is deemed worthy of national recognition 
by bust or statue. a. 
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A fine stained-glass window, from the studio of Mr. Taylor, 
of Berners-street, has been placed in the Presbyterian Church, 
Gravesend, the gift of Mr. W. Tingey of “Sunnyside,” with 
the subject of “The Good Shepherd.” 

The German Emperor, who on his visit to Portsmouth 
became a patron of the local Sailors’ Home, of which the Duke 
of Edinburgh is president, has sent, through Count Hatzfeldt, 
a cheque for £50 to the institution. 

The Earl of Rosse was, on Aug. 29, invested as a Knight 
of the Order of St. Patrick, in Dublin Castle, by the Lord 
Lieutenant, as Grand Master of the Order. The Marquis of 
Drogheda, the Marquis of Headfort, the Earl of Carysfort, the 
Earl of Howth, and Viscount Powerscourt were among the 
other Knights present.—On the same day, before a distin- 
guished company, the Lord Lieutenant opened the new Irish 
Science and Art Museum and National Library in Dublin, 
the foundation-stones of which were laid five years ago by 
the Prince of Wales. Lord Zetland knighted the architect, 
Mr. T. N. Deane, and expressed a hope that the ceremony 
would mark the beginning of a new growth in the arts and 
industries of Ireland, and that the buildings themselves would 
attract attention to the stone and marble industries of the 
country and increase the demand for them. 
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GRETNA GREEN. 

On a gentle slope towards the south, a single open street of 
dwellings, one or two storeys in height, with a couple of quiet 
alehouses—this is the famous village of Gretna Green. Who 
is not familiar with the name? To the romance-readers of a 
generation ago the “ blacksmith of Gretna” was the deus ex 
machind who brought about the happy dénofiment of many a 
difficult plot. Regarding no celebrity has so much been 
pepularly imagined, and of no one, perhaps, has so little been 
actually known. For this reason, the visitor of to-day is 
likely to find circumstances at Gretna considerably different 
from what he had expected. To begin with, “the blacksmith 
of Gretna Green” is not, and probably never has been, a 
blacksmith. The name may have arisen figuratively from 
the fact of his welding two lives into one. The present 
functionary is the village postman, by name William Lang, 
his titles to the office of secular priest being use and wont, and 
the possession of the ancient registers. For a hundred and 
thirty years the marrying at Gretna Green has been done by 
the same family—the postman’s father, Simon Lang; his 
grandfather, David Lang, and that grandfather's uncle, 
Joseph Paisley, having exercised the function in succession ; 
and many a curious and romantic story of their experience 
their present representative has to tell. 

For the behoof of those who may wish to avail themselves 
hurriedly of his services, it may be stated that William Lang's 
door is the higher of the two in the only red-stone house at 
the lower end of the village. The casual visitor here may 
have to wait for a few moments while Mr. Lang presumably 
attires himself in garb becoming his office. Then the door is 
opened, and the stranger, stating his business, and admitted 
into the quaint front room, finds himself forthwith in 
the presence of the good genius of dashing romance. The 
latter proves to be a curious little old man in an antique suit 
of broadcloth, with a wisp of grey hair and a large, lony. 
projecting nose quaintly bent at the tip. The room is an old 
fashioned cottage parlour, with brass-handled chest of drawers 
half-carpeted stone floor, a four-posted bed in the corner, anid 
a plant flowering in thesmall window looking into the village 
street. Dramatic enough are the episodes which have taken 
place in this little room, and its inhabitant proceeds to pro- 
duce the key to them in his three old volumes 
of marriage records. 

The oldest of these volumes is a square 
book of moderate thickness, bound in parch- 
ment, yellowed and stained by time. In its 
pages the earliest entries give no more than 
the names of contracting couples and the 
dates of their marriage. Of the earliest Gretna 
marriages no systematic record was kept: a 
note merely was made on a scrap of paper, and 
this was thrust into a drawer. It was later 
that these were arranged and written into the 
book. A couple of names and a date—it is nct 
much ; yet by each of these entries, it is curiovs 
and pathetic to think, hung a living and 
perhaps tragic story. Many of the bridegroons 
appear to have been officers of the Army and 
Navy, and frequently the brides’ names have a 
title prefixed. As one reads these, something 
of the thrill of the long-forgotten episode 
comes back: the gallop of horses is heard 
dashing up the village street ; the bespattered 
postchaise stops at the door; out springs the 
gentleman in the gallant attire of Georgian 
days, pale and excited perhaps, but determined 
about the mouth; and tenderly he hands forth 
the lady, who looks weary and a trifle hectic, 
poor young creature! and trembles a little as 
she enters the house. A few minutes more, 
and the ceremony—all there is of one—is over, 
the two have avowed each other husband and 
wife, and the bit of paper has been signed on 
the little table in the cottage window. Then 
they drive away again, and all that is left of 
them is the bit of gold on the table, the faint 
perfume of a woman’s laces on the air, to 
vanish soon, and, in the book, the fragment of 
handwriting which will fade a little later. 
What became of them and their romance? 
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which forms the border march between England and Scotland 
is crossed by an old stone bridge, and over that, in days gone 
by, came the flying equipages from the South. But now there 
is a railway-station close upon the village, and the Captain and 
“my Lady” can make their way thither in less conspicuous 
style. The community, nevertheless, is still agog to romantic 
possibilities; and a stranger can hardly appear in its quiet 
street without becoming the cynosure of expectant eyes. 
Should he seem to hesitate a moment, the nearest cottager is 
on the alert to point out to him the house of the man who 
performs the marriage ceremony; and, if this individual do 
not appear at the first summons, there is not wanting some 
neighbour eager to run and let the good man know. Owing, 
however, to the new laws and increased facilities for registra- 
tion of marriage, Gretna weddings have become less numerous 
within recent years ; and by-and-by they may be expected to 
cease altogether. Romance, notwithstanding, must always 
linger about the name; and the quiet village on the Border- 
side, though little actually known, is not likely to be soon 
forgotten. G. E.-T. 
MADAME PATTI’S THEATRE. 

Madame Patti’s Bijou Theatre and Opera House, at Craig-y- 
Nos, Breconshire, her Welsh home, is situate at the north end 
of the castle, and adjoins the French billiard-room and clock 
tower. ‘The front faces south,and is in the courtyard. It has 
an ornamental facade in the Italian style, which distinctly 
marks the purpose of the building. On the pediment stand 
out in bold relief, in gold letters, the words “ Patti Theatre.” 
As the theatre is essentially a private one, and is for the con- 
venience of the visitors at the Castle, though charitable per- 
formances, to which the publie will be admitted, may be given 
from time to time, the principal entrance will be from the 
house by means of a wide corridor from the French billiard- 
room; there is also another entrance from the front. The 
dimensions of the auditorium are 42 ft. by 27 ft., and there is 
a curved end at the back, in which is @ small gallery or 
tribune. The height is 22 ft., with a cove ceiling, supported 
by twelve Corinthian columns, with decorated surfaces round 
the sides, dividing the walls into panels. ‘The floor has a 
unique peculiarity ; while it slants towards the stage there is 
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THE OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. 
Our Artist who lately visited the famous village in the 
Javarian Highlands, where this highly artistic performance 
of a religious drama has been continued during the past 
summer, delineates one of its most effective scenes, which 
appears in our large Engraving. It is that in which Christ, 
after His condemnation by the Jewish Sanhedrim, in the house 
of Caiaphas the High Priest, is brought before the Roman 
Governor Pilate, who comes out on the balcony of his mansion 
Here the question is put by Caiaphas, “ Art thou the Christ?” 
and the answer is quietly given,“ Thou sayest it.” Two 
soldiers are sent down to guard the prisoner, who is bound and 
led away to the judgment-seat of Herod, the ruler of Galilee, 
by order of Pilate. The part of Christ is played by Joseph 
Mair, that of Caiaphas by Johann Lang, and that of Pilate by 
Thomas Rendl. 


DISCOVERIES AT SILCHESTER. 

The explorations which are being carried out on the site of 
the Roman city of Silchester,a few miles distant from the 
Aldermaston or Mortimer Stations of the Great Western Rail- 
way, under the personal direction of Mr. G. E. Fox, Mr. W. H 
St. John Hope, Mr. Mills Stevenson, and Mr. W. K. Forster, of 
the Society of Antiquaries, are being attended with most 
satisfactory results from an antiquarian point of view. 

Until the present work nothing was known of the great 
western gate of the city except its site, but the present exca- 
vations have disclosed most interesting remains of this gate, 
under which passed the traffic along the main road through 
the Roman city. The roadway at the west gate was spanned 
by twoarches. Among the massive fragments of the masonry 
uncovered is the impost of the gate, from which two arches 
sprang, and the mouldings on one side may be noted cut away 
in order to allow the doors to shut against it. There are found 
to be two guard-rooms on each side of the gate, those on the 
south being most perfect. The wall here has a thickness of 
12 ft., which decreases as it rises from the ground level, and it 
is backed by a great mound of earth. One point for investi- 
gation is whether this mound is of earlier Celtic origin. 
A paving of flints forms apparently a pathway to the top of 
the mound. At the west gate a fragment of a 
fine Corinthian capital has been found. As it 
has no connection with the structure, it was 
apparently brought there for some purpose 
during the occupation of the city. ‘The re- 
mains of the west gate are admirable specimens 
of masonry, large blocks of oolite and other 
stone having been employed. 

Among the objects found on the site is a 
large strip of iron pierced with nail-holes, 
which evidently bound the bottom of a door of 
the gate, and furnishes an idea of its massive 
thickness. A portion of an iron pivot has also 
been unearthed. The insula which is being 
dealt with is in proximity to the museum. 

A house has been excavated at the north- 
west corner, the museum, in fact, standing on 
a corner of it. Traces have been found of 
another large house at the north-east corner. 
Between the two houses there is a considerable 
area of open ground, The explorers are led to 
conjecture that in each square there may have 
been a certain number of houses with much 
open ground, consisting of courtyards and 
gardens. From its size and from the remains 
it is considered that the house excavated was 
that of one of the wealthier inhabitants of the 
city. During the excavations, and principally 
at the insula, a large number of objects of 
antiquity have been unearthed. ‘These have 
all been carefully labelled and classified, and 
occupy shelves in the temporary office. 

The exploration is being carried ont with 
the sanction and approval of the Duke of 
Wellington, who owns the site of the city, and 
with the co-operation of the Duke's agent, Mr 
Walter Mousley, and the tenant, Mr. Cooper 
His Grace has also promised to give the site 
of the museum and to contribute towards its 








What was the story that followed? The date 


is 1763. THE PATTI THEATRE, AT MADAME PATTI’S RESIDENCE, CRAIG-Y-NOS, BRECONSHIRE. 


For the last hundred years, at least, a more 
regular and fairly careful register has been kept, its form follow- 
ing very nearly that of the certificate carried away by the bride. 
This runs as follows: “Kingdom of Scotland, County of 
Dumfries, Parish of Gretna. These are to certify, toall whom 


they may concern: that ——, from the Parish of ——, in the 
County of —~—, and ——, from the Parish of ——, in the 
County of ——, being now both here present, and having 


declared to me that they are single persons, have now been 
married after the laws of Scotland. As witness our hands at 
Gretna this ——day of ——” with the names of the functionary 
and witnesses. This declaration, though the fact is not generally 
known, still constitutes a legal marriage anywhere in Scot- 
land, Gretna possessing no peculiar claim to exercise the 
privilege apart from the facts of its convenient situation near 
the border, its established reputation, and the advantage of 
something like a record being kept. More than one attempt 
has been made to do away with the Scotch marriage on 
account of its dangers and the difficulties to which it is apt to 
lead. ‘The most conspicuous effort in this direction was made 
by Thomas Lord Erskine, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1817. And in the year 1818 the name of Thomas Lord 
Erskine stands on the register as having been himself married 
at Gretna. 

The books containing the registers have naturally come to 
form a somewhat valuable property, no other record of the 
Gretna marriages existing in case of the destruction of the 
original marriage certificate. Frequently letters come from 
relatives, descendants, and lawyers seeking to find evidence of 
a marriage, and the fee then for a copy of the certificate is 
sometimes considerable enough. Indeed, in view of their 
importance, it seems hardly right that these books should 
share the insecurity of private property. In one remembered 
case, a person interested in the erasure of a marriage managed 
to tear the page out of the book and make off with it, and it 
was only by good fortune that he was secured before he was 
clear of the village, the leaf restored, and himself committed 
to justice. More than once it has been suggested that Govern- 
ment should buy up these volumes, and it is enly reasonable, 
one would think, that a copy at least should be transferred to 
the State registers. The precaution, nevertheless, has not yet 
been taken. 

Marriages still continue to be celebrated after the tradi- 
tional romantic fashion at Gretna, people, from motives of 
whim, prudence, or necessity, sometimes coming long enough 
distances for the purpose. Even the runaway couples, how- 
ever, who still make their way to the place, seldom come now 
with the ancient accessories of postchaise and smoking steeds. 
Some two hundred yards or so below the village, the stream 





an arrangement underneath by which it can be raised at the 
stage end to a level with the stage, and so a charming ball- 
room can be provided, which is rendered all the more attrac- 
tive because of the facilities offered by the stage scenery to 
give the appearance of a drawing-room at one end. As a ball- 
room, the length obtained by this contrivance is 62ft. Special 
attention has been paid to the lighting. In the daytime this 
will be obtained by lantern lights in the ceiling filled with 
ground glass. At night a central electrolier of sixteen lights 
and brackets of three lights each round the sides will be 
employed. The building is seated for 180 persons, though it 
is possible to find room for 200. The chairs in the first few 
rows have arms, and are covered with blue silk plush. The 
decorations are not yet completed, but it is intended that they 
shall be finished in quiet tints of blue and ivory-white, with a 
plentiful use of gilding. The orchestra is divided from the 
auditorium by a low balustrade, and is sunk 6ft. below the 
stage level; it has room for a band of sixteen. The pro- 
scenium is very striking; it is 20ft. wide and 19ft. high. 
Surrounding it is a handsome border, with a pediment and 
descriptive and decorative ornaments at the top. The frieze 
of the proscenium is panelled, and this panelling is continued 
round the auditorium, bearing the names of great composers. 
Rossini, Patti's favourite composer, occupies the central position 
on the proscenium, and is faced by Shakspeare above the gallery. 
The tableau curtains are very handsome; they are richly fes- 
tooned, and are of electric-blue silk plush. The act drop isa 
portrait of Madame Patti, in thecharacterof Semiramide, driving 
a chariot and a pair of horses. It has been painted by White, of 
London. The stage is 24 ft. deep and 40ft. wide, with ample 
height to allow the whole of the scenes to be raised into the 
flies without rolling. Every modern appliance necessary for 
opera and pantomime has been provided. There are electric 
footlights, rows of batten lights in the wings, and ground 
lights with coloured lamps; under the stage is the machinery 
for working the scenes and traps; there is a large scene 
dock, 32 ft. long and of full height, to accommodate scenes 
when notin use. Behind the stage are five dressing-rooms on 
the first and second floors, with a loft over for properties. The 
architects are Messrs. Jennings and Bucknall, of Swansea and 
London. The builder was Mr. H. Smith, of Kidderminster. 
The scenery was painted by Mr. W. Hann, of London. The 
electric lighting is supplied by the Wenham Light Company ; 
and the decorations by Messrs. Jackson and Sons, of London. 
There was a private performance of Mr. W. F. Hulley’s comic 
opera, “ The Coastguard,” on Aug. 21, to entertain @ party of 
guests ; but the theatre will not be formally opened till next 
year. 


erection, while he would assist in the cost of 
roofing any remains considered of sufficient 
importance to keep open. The work is being 
done from a fund to which the Society of Antiquaries has 
liberally contributed, and to which donations are still being 
received. The treasurer of the society (Dr. Edwin Freshfield) 
has set a good example by offering to excavate a complete 
insula at his own expense.—7imes. 


THE MADRAS SLAVE-TRADE. 

The Madras trade in women seems to find a good mart in 
Burmah (says the Ciril and Military Gazette of Lahore), and 
a recent case in Rangoon is interesting as showing that the 
woman who was for sale was thrown upon the market by her 
own husband, whose passion for profit was stronger than 
honour or sentiment. Her case is typical. She was taken to 
Rangoon on the false promise of meeting her relations, 
and on arrival there she was put under restraint and 
valued at ninety rupees. It is a hearty satisfaction to 
note that her lord and the professional broker are likely 
to be made-ran example of. In the meantime, it is worth 
noting that the low Burmah quotations for women argue a 
depressed market—which is to say, a supply beyond the 
demand, as in the China trade for Bombay yarn. Perhaps it 
is a relief to find that Burmah engages in more slave-trading 
than relates to women. Coolies are sold in Burmah as well ; 
and the traffic is so brisk that, as a Burmah paper says, “it is 
come to be known as the Madras slave-trade.” ‘Some of the 
coolies were sold as if they were bullocks; the money was 
paid down, and they were taken away. No agreement was 
made as to what kind of work they were to do. They were 
taken to the bazaar, and bargained for in commercial style. 


The Postmaster-General, as well as Lord Cross, attended 
the Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield on Sept. 4. More than 400 invi- 
tations were accepted. 

As an instance of ruinous depreciation in the value of agri- 
cultural land, it may be mentioned that the Brackenborough 
estate, in Lincolnshire, which was valued twenty years ago 
for mortgage purposes, at £36,000, and has since that time had 
£10,000 expended on improvements, has now been valued at 
only £19,000, 

Presiding at the annnal gathering of the Barrow-in-Furness 
Agricultural Society, the Marquis of Hartington congratulated 
farmers generally on the appointment of a Department of 
Agriculture, which had already succeeded in securing legisla- 
tion on the subject of cattle-disease; and referred to the advan- 
tages to be derived by improving the breed of shorthorns and 
horses. 
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d life. The two young gentlemen, Hastings Eden- 
bridge and Arthur Edenbridge, one of whom is found, on a 
night, dead and covered with faggots, in the wood 
near his father’s residence, when the other has been met, with 
blood on his hand, roaming about that dismal place till mid- 
they have ever been on affectionate terms 
Hastings was already dying of rapid 
consumption. But Hastings, the elder brother, heir to the 
ironetey and the estate, was the seducer of the unfortunate 
girl, Ruby Wilton. He, knowing himself likely soon to die, 
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intended next day to go to London, accompanied by the Vicar, 

the Rev. Eustace Armytage, to make amends by marrying this 
girl, whose child, yet unborn, would then, after his death, 
become the lawful heir. The theory of the accusation to 
which Arthur subsequently became liable was that his 
brother's natural death, quite expected and predicted within 
two or three months by medical advisers, would have speedily 
given him the inheritance, but that he would be deprived of 
it by Hastings living two or three days and making Ruby his 
wife. No hero of a novel can be imagined capable of killing 
his brother for the mere sake of an estate; but Arthur was in 
love with Miss Lily Armytage. sister of the Vicar: and she was 
in love with Arthur, but was forbidden to engage herself to 
him because he had no money. 

Now let us consider how far this position of the two lovers, 
with whom we are asked to sympathise, is worthy of regard. 
Arthur, indeed, had only a small salary as a clerk in Somerset 
House, and could expect no allowance from the estate, his 
father being comparatively poor; but he had a good educa- 
tien, with family influence, and ought to have relied on his 
own exertions to earn a sufficient income for marrying, even 
after a long engagement, the sister of a country clergyman. 
A hero and heroine who cannot make up their minds to abide 
by each other's love, in such a case, as thousands of other 
young lovers are content to do, seem hardly deserving of 
admiration. Indeed, there is no more just cause for Arthur's 
despair, in the hour before the death of Hastings, innocent as 
he was of a thought of fratricide, than for Lily's terrible fears, 
suggested afterwards by the Vicar and by Mr. Smellie, lest 
Arthur should be actually guilty of that horrid crime. The 
circumstantial evidence against him was rather strong, 
especially the finding of a blood-stained handkerchief which 
Lily herself had worked and given to Arthur, but which had 
been left by Arthur in his brother's room,and which Hastings 
had taken. Nevertheless, it was scarcely the part of a true 
woman, if she loved Arthur, to accept the belief in his guilt, 
and to bargain with Smellie, the basest and most odious of 
suitors, promising her hand in exchange for the handkerchief, 
so that Arthur might escape the gallows. A man of noble 
mind, wrongfully suspected of the cruel and treacherous 
murder of his own brother, would almost as soon be hanged 
as owe his life to the woman he loved believing for a time 
that he had done the deed, and take her for his wife after all. 
The plot of this story has other features of a painful character, 
on which it is unnecessary to dwell. Hastings Edenbridge 
was not actually murdered, but died of the breaking of a 
blood-vessel in the excitement of a meeting with Ruby's father, 
who assaulted him with murderous intent, and whose guilty 
secret, known only to Ruby, is ultimately revealed, after which 
they leave the country. This girl's unhappy situation, led 
astray and left with an illegitimate child, might appeal more 
effectually to the reader's compassion but for the exposure of 
her vain hopes that Arthur. who kindly protects her, would 
love her and marry her as his brother ought to have done. 
This is an idea that seems preposterous and even shocking. 
“For Value Received " isa novel skilfully written, and with 
apt combination of minor incidents ; but we cannot admire 
or enjoy the design and treatment of its main subject. 
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an estate or large sum of money has been wrongfully diverted. 
By this time, with so many and readers of fiction, we 
ought surely to have been put on our guard against all manner 
of frand and treachery, against every species of murder, no 
less awat the s\ elusions of coquetry in the boudoirs 
ind opera-boxes of elegant leisure. It need scarcely be 
mwwever, that such atitle as “ The Bull i’ th’ Thorn,” 
sing intense rusticity and homeliness, brambly bucolics 
were, in the subject of this story, is calculated to betoken 
that neither the social appointments of the London season nor 
m of recent anti-theological doctrines will furnish 
the subsidiary springs of interest. 

But Mr. Panl Cushing has incontinently contrived a start- 
ling change of scene and action, dividing one part of his 
narrative so widely from another, and sending his hero to 
Mexico for so long a period, that we entirely lose sight of 
“The Bull i’ th’ Thorn,” which is the sign-name of a decayed 
old roadside inn in Dovedale, Derbyshire, through the whole of 
the second volume and nearly all the third. ‘This lonesome, 
dismal, ruined hostelry, long since deserted by traffic, with a 

acres of barren moorland around it, is the dreary abode 

only remaining property of Sir Ralph Polloc, sixth 
t, the imbecile descendant of an ancient family, utterly 
rared by the folly of his predecessor. It is in the year 
1810 that we find Sir Ralph, living in sordid poverty, helpless 
and hopeless, an elderly man with a coarse, low-born, vicious, 
termagant wife, who is called Lady Polloc ; and with a son, also 
named Ralph, doing all the drudgery of a labouring peasant, 
who is the hero of the story. Some degree of interest might 
be felt in this young man, on account of his high spirit and 
courage, his conscious dignity of honourable ancestry, and 
his attachment to Miss Guenilda Muskerry, a lovely heiress 
eighteen years of age. After a day’s ploughing with one mule, 
milking the cow, feeding pigs, and-chopping firewood, it was 
hard upon him that his mother threatened to brain him 
with the poker for wanting to wash his hands before his 
retched supper. He could put on his Sunday clothes and go 
for a stroll in Muskerry Park, to meet the richly endowed 
young lady who was soon ready to elope with him to Gretna 
Green. She and others might regard him as a gentleman, 
though Squire Crump, the vulgar upstart owner of Polloc 
Hall, was so cruelly insolent as to offer him the situation of 
groom. The address which he showed in a successful trick to 
get rid of a formidable gang of ruffianly horse-stealers, whom 
his mother allowed to lodge one night in the lonely house, 
proved his aversion to that sort of bad company, as well as his 
cleverness and presence of mind. But some of Ralph's pro- 
ceedings are extremely questionable. A youth who would 
pawn his father’s heirlooms, jewels, antique gold and silver 
plate, and a King’s miniature portrait given to his noble 
ancestor, for money to pay the expenses of carrying off Miss 
Muskerry, is not deserving of respect; still less when he 
obtains £100 for that purpose by laying and winning a wager 
that he can stop the carriage of the Duke and Duchess, pre- 
tending himself a highway robber, and carry off their articles 
of value. We feel, therefore, no regret or disappointment 
when the attempt of Ralph and Guenilda to get away together 
in a postchaise, one rainy winter night, is defeated by his 
rival, Archy Crump, and should care little for the result of 
their exchange of pistol-shots, by which neither is killed. 

Adventures in Mexico, where the gallant scion of the 
chivalrous Pollocs joins in the guerilla warfare of insurgents 
against Spanish rule, becoming a renowned General and 
acquiring an immense treasure. constitute nearly two thirds 
of “The Bull i’ th’ Thorn.” *All this is much in the style of 
the late Captain Mayne Reid, a favourite writer for boys ; and, 
as Mr. Paul Cushing has dedicated the book to his son Frank, 
who must be a boy, the puerility of his inventions is more 
than excused. Our knowledge of the hideous atrocities, 
doubtless mixed with deeds of personal valour, which attended 
the prolonged struggle for Mexican independence seventy years 
ago, is not precise enough to question the historical accuracy 
of his portraiture of Morelos, the fighting patriotic priest ; 
Calleja, the cruel Royalist General, who became Viceroy ; 
Padre Torres, another priest, but a profligate scoundrel, the 
unworthy commander of part of the insurgent forces, and 
such vile usurpers as Don Matias Angulo and Don Celestino 
Borja, who disgraced the cause of liberty by monstrous 
excesses. The noble figure of Moreles should be attractive to 
those who admired Garibaldi, and the battles at or around 
Cuatla de Amilpas seem well described ; but other portions of 
the narrative have an air of fantastic unreality, carried to 
wild extremes in the account of Proano, the romantic strong- 
hold of Don Balthasar de Tejira, with his silver-mine and 
treasure-cave in the depths of an almost inaccessible “ bar- 
ranca.” Its defence, involving that of the Don’s lovely 
daughter, Irene, justifies the juvenile pleasure of following 
an ingeniously diversified story of homicidal conflicts and 
dreadful surprises, with much clambering over precipitous 
rocks, lying in ambush among thickets, and skilful handling 
of deadly weapons. Escapes from imprisonment, too, are 
sufficiently frequent, and boy readers will be amply entertained. 
But one is at a loss to comprehend—except that Mr. Polloc, “ El 
Leon de Mejico,” relates all this in writing to Guenilda, and 
that Archibald Crump, oddly enongh transformed into a false 
soldier of the opposite faction, continues for years roving about 
that foreign land, with an insidious attempt on Polloc’s life— 
what it has to do with “The Bull i’ th’ Thorn.” Two quite 
separate and different stories, each half-written, seem to have 
been loosely joined together, and their respective terminations 
are clenched in one brief sequel, but are not effectively com- 
bined, by the hurried tale of fresh horrors in the final chapters. 
The hero, coming home to England with great riches, and 
revisiting his rustic birthplace in disguise, sleeps one night in 
the old house, where his wicked mother, not knowing him, 
agrees with her ruffian paramour to slay him in his bed, for 
the sake of robbery. But he awakes to defend himself, and 
Lady Polloc goes mad; after which, his father having died, 
Sir Ralph Polloc happily weds Miss Muskerry, and lives at 
Polloc Hall. Weare glad to have arrived at this end of his 
extraordinary vicissitudes of fortune. 
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The Master of the Magqivcia ns. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
and Herbert D. Ward. One vol. (W. Heinemann.)—Archxo- 
logical discovery has so far verified the marvellous accounts of 
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ancient Babylon as to supply materials for a romantic descrip- 
tion of that mighty city ; and the gorgeous splendour of King 
Nebuchadnezzar’s Court, with the presence of Daniel, the 
saintly and inspired Jewish captive, whose story is familiar to 
readers of the Bible, gives an imposing character to the quasi- 
historical groundwork of this tale. Mutusa-ili, a corruption 
of the name Methusaleh, is an old man also of Jewish lineage, 
but has become the most learned and eminent of the Chaldean 
astrologers and soothsayers, in high professional and official 
Failing, like the rest of them, to tell by divination 
the King’s famous “dream and interpretation thereof,” 
which everybody knows was that of the image with 
the head of gold, the body of brass, the legs and feet of 
iron and clay, to be smashed by a stone typifying another 
kingdom, Mutusa-ili is in danger of being put to death. But 
Daniel, his personal friend and the noble protector of his 
innocent daughter Lalitha, satisfies the King with a revelation 
of the mystic vision, is exalted by Royal favour, and is 
appointed Governor of Babylon. ‘The subsequent fate of 
Nebuchadnezzar, seized with a hideous kind of insanity, losing 
human speech and reason, crawling on all-fours like a beast, 
and eating the grass of the field, is powerfully related, as well 
as the misconduct of his profligate Queen Amytis, who hates 
Lalitha, and orders her to be drowned in the Euphrates ; but 
the maiden’s life is happily saved, and she escapes from 
Babylon as the bride of Allit, the gallant Captain of the 
Guards. It is a tolerably interesting work of romance, and 
the style is concise, graphic, spirited, and engaging. There is 
a lively description of a lion-hunt, but Daniel is not shown 
actually shut up in the den of lions. 


repute. 


Perfervid : The Career of Ninian Jamieson. By J. Davidson. 
With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. One vol. (Ward and 
Downey.)—-The title of this humorous extravaganza may be an 
allusion to the old proverbial saying, “ Perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum,” which is strongly exemplified in Mr. Jamieson’s 
impetuous Quixotism, as he, being a rich young Scotcliman, 
Provost of the douce burgh of Mintern, “has a bee in his 
bonnet,” faneying himself the last of the Stuarts, and heir to 
the British Crown. A very mad Don Quixote. he compels his 
Southron guest, Mr. Mortimer, to play the part of 
Sancho Panza in the garb of a Court fool, while Jamieson 
attires himself as a chivalrous Prince of the ancient times. 
and they sally forth in quest of adventures. These are suf- 
ficiently comical, and the clever pencil of Mr. Furniss makes 
them appear still more droll. 


Cosmo 


Idrentures of One Ass and Seven 


Brayhard : The St “Inge 
‘The same publishers again have 


Cham pions. By F. M. Allen. 
the advantage of combining illustrative designs by Mr. Furniss 
with an entertaining fable, written by Mr. Allen, in which 
giants, ogres, a formidable tiger, and other perilous portents 
of the world of fancy, put to proof the valour of the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, aided by a faithful and sagacious 
donkey. There is much fun in this queer story, with satirical 
hits at some topics of the present day. 


Loving and Loafing. By the Author of “My Neighbour 
Nellie.” (/’un Office.)—This is one of the shilling volumes 
issued in season for the entertainment of holiday readers. It 
contains a number of short tales and sketches, pathetic and 
humorous, and will happily while away an hour in the railway 
train er on the sea-shore. It is full of healthy sentiment and 
pleasant humour. 


AT PORTSMOUTH. 


THE “SAILORS’ REST’ 


This admirable institution, opened in June 1882, in Commer- 


cial-road, Portsmouth, three minutes’ walk from the Town 
tailway-station, was erected, at a cost of £15,000, by con- 
tributions from many friends all over the United Kingdom, 
but owes its formation mainly to a benevolent Christian lady, 
Miss Agnes Weston, who has for twenty years past actively 
laboured for the moral and social improvement of British 
seamen. Having begun a system of correspondence and 
personal intercourse with sailors, in the cause of temperance, 
with the issue of a printed “Monthly Letter,” which is still 
continued, Miss Weston, aided by the late Admiral Sir William 
King Hall and others. between 1874 and 1876 established the 
Sailors’ Rest, Gospel Hall, and Institute at Devonport, includ- 
ing a lodging-house or boarding-house, which has been com- 
pletely successful. She is assisted by Miss Sophia Wintz, 
who describes the work and its history in a small volume 
entitled “Our Bluejackets,” published by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton. They have opened similar institutions at Port- 
land and at Sheerness, besides a second at Devonport, which 
are of great service to the men and boys of the Royal Navy. 
The Portsmouth Sailors’ Rest is a handsome building, on free- 
hold land given by a friend, and contains dormitories, sitting- 
rooms, reading-rooms, a smoking-room,and other accommoda- 
tion for a number of sailors. The bar for the sale of refresh- 
ments is well patronised, though only tea, coffee, cocoa, and 
milk are supplied, with good plain food, and tobacco; and it 
is worked on the strictly ready-money system. Excellent 
dinners, suppers, and breakfasts are provided at a small 
charge. The place is so popular that often on Sundays the 
sailors have to come in in relays; then they pay at the table, 
to prevent mistakes ; or one of the attendants goes round with 
a plate and collects the pence. The sleeping accommodation 
is, unfortunately, limited, but efforts are now being made to 
secure additional houses for dormitories. However, the rule 
of the house is to turn nobody away, and sometimes benighted 
Jacks keep dropping in all through the night—until the 
chairs, tables, and floors are occupied by sleepers. On some 
occasions the whole house presents the same crowded appear- 
ance as in one of our Artist's Sketches, 


The German Emperor has presented a handsome gold medal 
to each of the three first-class petty officers of the Royal yacht 
Victoria and Albert who acted as coxswains of the gigs used 
by him during his recent visit to Osborne. 

The Earl of Eglinton has placed three beautiful windows 
in Kilwinning Church, Ayrshire, in memory of the late Countess 
of Eglinton (Lady Sophia Anderson Pelham, daughter of the 
second Earl of Yarborough), who died in 1886. 

Lady Hunt Grubbe, wife of the Admiral-Superintendent of 
Devonport Dockyard, on Aug. 28 performed the christening 
ceremony at the launch of the Philomel,a second-class cruiser, 
and sister-ship of the Phoebe, recently launched at the same 
yard. The Philomel, which was built at a cost of £146,000, 
will carry eight quick-firing guns, besides four torpedo-tubes. 
She has taken about fifteen months to build. 

Plumstead is becoming an important suburb. The large 
number of twenty-four new streets have been handed over to 
contractors in the parish for the execution of paving works 
at the cost of their owners before dedication to the public. 
The growth of the parish has been very remarkable, the 
population having increased at the rate of 1000 per annum for 
the last forty years, a rate which at the present time is much 
exceeded. 
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SALMON-FISHING IN NORTH AMERICA, 
We present two additional Sketches, furnished by Mr. J. P. 
Bocock, of the sport of angling from a birch-bark canoe on 
the rivers of Lower Canada and New Brunswick, near the 
shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. One is a scene on the 
Restivouche, with Mr. John G. Hecksher, a well-known New- 
Yorker, giving his first salmon “the butt,” and exulting in 


that delicious thrill which sportsmen feel from salmon worthy 


It was along these reaches of the Restigouche, 
Duke of Beaufort, Sothern, Florence, and 
Ifecksher used to smoke pipes, and to spin the “ yarns” which 
first made the name of that beautiful river famous in the 
United States. The Indians are of the Mic-mac tribe, and by 
this quartet of jesters were said to derive their appellation 
from their Scotch-Irish descent. The incense of the pip. 

the fisherman's truest friend—floats heavenward all the day 
along the Restigouche and its kindred rivers in salmon-fishing 


of their steel. 
at sunset, that the 


OFF FOR A RUN ON THE RESTIGOUCHE, 


But the summer is very short there. The angling is 
the rest of the year must be given to 


time, 
only for two months ; 
sterner occupations. 


Mr. Clement Scott will open the Lecture Session of the 
Birkbeck Institute with a paper the subject of which will be 
“ Thirty Years at the Play (1860 to 1890); Actors, Authors, 
and Managers,” a subject on which the lecturer should be a 
good authority. 

lhe New Roman Catholic Bishop of Aberdeen is the Very 
Rev. ILugh Macdonald, Provincial of the Redemptorist 
Fathers, now serving the Church of Our Lady of Victories, 
Clapham. The prelate-elect is a Gaelic scholar, and 
belongs to an old Jacobite family whose estates were con- 
fiscated after the battle of Culloden. His brother, Dr. Angus 
Macdonald, is the Roman Catholic Bishop of Argyll and the 


Isles, 


good 











THE LONDON FIRE BRIGADE. 

Friday and Saturday, Aug. 29 and 30, were days unfortun. 
ately remarkable for several alarming and destructive fires 
in the streets on both sides of the Thames; but the greatest 
was that which broke out, early in the morning of the first 
day, at the Old Sun Wharf, in Narrow-street, Ratcliff, on the 
premises of Messrs. M. A. Ray and Sons, coal-merchants, 
extending to the warehouses of Oporto Wharf, stored with 
valuable merchandise of various kinds. A large building of 
four floors, close to the river, with all its contents, and an 
adjacent timber-yard, besides several thousand tons of coals, 
were destroyed, in spite of the effort of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, who brought nearly twenty steam fire-engines from 
different parts of London, and twelve river floating-engines, to 
pour water on the flames, working all the forenoon, Our 
Illustration represents a steam fire-engine hastening toa river- 
side fire, the light of which is visible beyond the bridge. 
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Cent lhe 


i 
Gove! 
a memoir 
preaching Fr 
om Chaucer and W : 
The question ° Is Central Africa w 
ly raised by Sir John Pope Hennessy two 
ls his negative opinion, and Mr. 


same side 


1 upho 


ws on the 


wrary Rericu A survey of the life and character 

late Cardinal Newman, by Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, 
personal anecdotes of his distinguished contemporaries 
ives the impression that his own mental career was one 
rular detachment from social influences. Mr. Rudyard 
in an imaginary talk between a member of the House 
Commons and several English residents in India, exposes 
fallacy of superficial notions Professor Freeman’s view 
the history of ancient Carthage, after recently visiting its 
ntrasting the early Phoenician maritime conquests with 

» Roman dominion of the Mediterranean shores, is vigorously 


The Head Master of Harrow, Dr. 1 


cites 


Welldon, con- 
tinues the exposition of his views concerning the selection 
f jee for ordinary public school teaching, and 
postponing Greek, but primary place 
n and French, mathematics, natural science, history 
and geography, and English literature ; German to come later. 
Dr. Martinean’s last book, “ The Seat of Authority in Religion,” 
is temperately and candidly reviewed by Dr. R. W. Dale, oi 
Birmingham. Mr. Addington Symonds, with his accustomed 
application of ethical thought to literary scholarship, compares 
the idea of love in Plato's dialogues, and in the “ Vita Nuova,” 
the lyrics, and the “ Divina Commedia” of Dante. An account 
of Mr. Flinders Petrie’s latest excavations and discoveries in the 
south of Palestine, by Professor Sayce, holds out much promise 
of additions to biblical archeology. Dr. John Rae proceeds 
with his examination of the practicability of schemes of State 
socialism. Mr. W. R. Dawson relates the scandalous acts of 
financial jobbery and peculation that have brought the late 
Government at Buenos Ayres to a disgraceful overthrow. 


displaved 


giving a 


Fortniaq htly Revieu lhe complaints of Newfoundland 
against the alleged excessive pretensions of the French on the 
western shores of that island, under the existing fishery treaties, 
are set forth by Sir William Whiteway, the Colonial Premier, and 
his colleagues in the recent deputation to the British Govern- 
ment ; their statement is accompanied with a map, Mr. A. R. 
Wallace inquires what may be the probable effect of the 
tendencies of modern social civilisation, in modifying the 
operation of the Darwinian law of “ natural selection,” with 
reference to the physical and mental vigour of our race. 
An interesting letter, of March 28, 1832, from a Dr. Weis- 
senborn, living at Weimar at that time, when Goethe 
died, is published by Professor Dowden, with an account of 
the last days of Goethe. A treatise on Natural Theology, by a 
Roman Catholic divine, Dr. Hettinger, rearranged by Father 
Sebastian Bowden, is reviewed by Mr. W. H. Mallock, not with 
favour. Mr. E. B. Lanin paints a frightful picture of Russian 
life, in point of vice and immorality as between the sexes ; 
but “ it’s an ill bird that fouls its own nest.” The nuisance of 
publishing impertinent personal “ reminiscences” of accidental 
private acquaintance with notable literary men is justly rebuked 
and satirised by Mr. J. M. Barrie, in “ Pro Bono Publico.” Mrs. 
Elizabeth Pennell glances back at the progress of the idea of 
women’s rights during the past century. Mr. W.S. Lilly's 
memorial paper on Cardinal Newman, whom he knew well for 
seventeen years, is accompanied by several letters from that 
eminent person. The late revolution in the Argentine Republic 
is described and explained by Mr. H. B. Callander and Mr. 
W. R. Lawson, with an account of the disastrous financial 
plight caused by President Celman's misrule there. 

lnivrersal Rericu 
and force, maintains his opposition to any legislative enforce- 
ment of the “ eight hours a day” rule for adult labour. Mr. 
Arthur Baumann arraigns the conduct of metropolitan affairs 
by the London County Council. Ina long poetical and lightly 
critical retrospect of * The Singers of the Nineteenth Century,” 
set in rhymed couplets of over-lengthy lines, Mr. George 
Barlow reviews the characteristics of our chief poets, from 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron, Keats. and Shelley to those 
now living. His verses are illustrated by th 
of Mr. L. Housman. An interesting passage in the life 
Ferdinand Lassalle, the founder of Socialism, wil 
attract notice. ‘There isan articleon Dr. Johnson and Boswell; 
a description of the scenery of the plains of Patagonia, by Mr. 
W. H. Hudson ; notes on American life, habits, and manners, 
with illustrative sketches; and further chapters of Lucas 
Malet’s story, “ The Wages of Sin.” 


-Mr. Bradlaugh, with great earnestness 
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ither-Study,” by Mr. H. 
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manufac gress of 
Harries, an accou f rece advancement in 
ological science. A reply, by the ‘v. H. Sutton, to some 
1 observation ‘ second-class” clergy- 

those have not high University 

is worthy of consideration. The shameless demands 


rather 
who taken 


unate electoral constituencies on the purses of 
of Parliament, in the of subscriptions and 
institutions, are justly reproved. Mrs. Roose 

ites a pleasing article on Carlyle’s esteem for old women. 

I’. Hagberg Wright describes the fanatical religious sects 

1. A memoir, by Mr.G Eyre-Todd, of the Scotch c ybbler 

1 artist John Kelso Hunter, of much 


yraphical interest 


Kilmarnock, has 


MATTERS. 
closed at Guildhall what was 
ection of pictures ever seen together in 


ART 


ceremony 
] 


), without 

the finest col 

; London, It was visited, during the eleven weeks of 
xistence, by nearly 100,000 persons, who for their artistic 
have to thank the energy and 
generous public spirit of 


and intellectual gratification 
liberality of the Corporation, and the 
the owners of the works of art. ‘The value of 
may be best estimated by the fact that the amount of insur- 
upon a quarter of a million. 


the paintings 


ance effected upon them was close 
They were under the care of Mr. ‘Temple. 

The twentieth autumn exhibition of pictures at Liverpool 
vas opened to the public on Sept. 1 at the Walker Art Gallery. 
his exhibition, always one of considerable interest, derives 
additional importance this year from the large number of 
notable works which have been obtained from the principal 
London picture shows of the The Academy, the 
Grosvenor, the New Gallery, and other exhibitions have been 
laid under Messrs. P. H Rathbone. the 
chairman of the executive committee, having charge of the 
Liverpool Exhibition, and Mr. C. Dyall, the curator of the Art 
Gallery, are to be congratulated upon the success which has 
attended their efforts in this direction. While one of its 
objects is to bring together the works of well-known artists 
another purpose of the Liverpool Exhibition is to afford 
opportunities to local and provincial painters generally, and 
these are represented by works of high quality. 
Manchester City 


season. 


contribution, and 


The autumn exhibition of pictures at the 
Art Gallery has been hung, and will shortly be open to the 
public. There are 711 exhibits catalogued. These include 
many pieces of sculpture and a collection of fifty-eight water- 
colour drawings, recently presented to the gallery by Mr. 
R. R. Ross, and representing David Cox, De Wint, Copley 
Fielding, Varley, Prout, Barrett, and other early masters of 
English water colour. Among the more noteworthy pictures 
are Sir F. Leighton’s “ Tragic Poetess,” Orchardson’s portrait 
of himself, John R. Reid’s “Last Boat,” Fildes’s portrait of 
Mrs. T. Agnew, Mr. A. C. Gow’'s “ After Waterloo,” Mr. H. 
Moore's “ Summertime in the Channel Islands,’ Mr. Holman 
Hunt's “ Youthful Jesus with the Doctors at Jerusalem,” Mr. 
Maewhirter’s “Mount Etna,” Lady Butler’s “ Eviction,” and 
works by Messrs. Wells, Waterlow, Seymour Lucas, and others. 
Among local artists prominent in this exhibition are George 
Sheffield, Anderson Hague, Hey Davies, R. G. Somerset, Eleanor 
S. Wood, and Emma Magnus. 

The thirty-third annual report of the trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery has been issued. During the year 
fifteen portraits have been presented to the Gallery, and five 
have been purchased, thus making the aggregate of donations 
467 and purchases 433. The works acquired during the year 
include portraits of Sir Stafford Northcote, De Quincey, Land- 
seer, Browning, Goldsmith, and Grimaldi, the clown. 


The Royal library at Windsor Castle is being redecorated 
during the absence of the Queen and Court. 

Mr. Armine Bevan has forwarded a cheque for £70 to the 
Hon. and Rev. James G. Adderley, being the proceeds of the 
concert recently given by him, at Princes’ Hall, in aid of the 
funds of the Christ Church Oxford Mission, East India Dock 

Lord Derby visited Bury on Ang. 30, and opened a public 
recreation-ground, towards the cost of which he had contri- 
buted £10,000. Ata banquet in the evening, he spoke on the 
industrial outlook of this country, in which, he said, he 
discerned enough to make us careful, but nothing to make us 
despondent. 

rhe new borough of Nelson, Lancashire, was on Ang. 30 en 
féte in celebration of the reception of the charter of incorpora- 
tion. The principal streets and public buildings were gaily 
decorated. Eight triumphal arches were erected on the route 
travelled during the afternoon by a procession two miles long, 
including police, 10,000 Sunday scholars, volunteers, friendly 
societies, and over a hundred lorries showing workmen follow- 
ing employment, or exhibiting tradesmen’s wares. In the 
evening the provisional Mayor entertained the principal 
inhabitants of Nelson and neighbouring towns at a banquet. 

The following gentlemen have been selected by the High 
Commissioner for Canada to proceed to the Dominion, with a 
the agricultural resources of the 
country : Mr. George Brown, Watten Mains, Caithness; Mr. 
John Speir, Newton Farm, Newton, Glasgow; Mr. E. R. 
Murphy, The Kerries, Tralee ; Major Stevenson, Londonderry 
Mr. G. Hutchinson, Brougham Penrith: Mr. J. T 
Wodd, Halewood, near Liverpool; Mr. William Edwards, 
Bathafarn Farm, Ruthin; Colonel Francis Fane, Fulbeck, 
Grantham ; Mr. Arthur Daniel, Buckelsham Hall, Ipswich ; 
Mr. H. Simmons, Farm, Wokingham ; and Mr. R. 
Pitt, of Ilminster. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
MONTHLY LOOK ROUND. 
What is tl me hears about the higher apes and their powers 
of imitating humanity? First of all, one reads of a story of 
Emin Pasha’s, African apes (I 
not remember to have read an exact account giving the n: 
} walked in procession torches ; 
pondent re (" J. F.”) writes that 
signalman (s/c), under 
| I should like to hear more 
Wili any South African reader 
Vews who may peruse these lines 
this ape? , I shall be 


courtes) hat one wants to 


which allege $s that certain 


bearing 


species ) 


“sign ilman.” 
/ London 
an account of 
ted for the 

of ape which attends “ under direction 
the ape exactly does; (3) its age; 
be traced, in respect of 

position of a 

habits and 


as that can be 
1 the ape in the 

ny particulars of its 

ion which may be discoverable. 

* * * * 
“in Nature (of July 24), “ under 

to my mind, a very qualified addendum 

is the exact use of a“ signalman 

*? Iam afraid there will be 1 

rightening railway servants, either at home or i 
l, in regards strikes, by holding ix 
rem over their heads the prospect of being replaced by the 
chimpanzee, which, I should imagine, is the most intelligent 
of all the we know. As for Emin state- 
ment about ape torch-bearers, I take that eum grano, if 
not ith a very big pinch (of salt) indeed, It strikes 
me ths have heard such stories before; but I have never 
them confirmed ; and confirmation is every- 
One point we have always believed 
about ape-intelligence is that, while these animals would warm 
themselves over a fire, they have never exhibited the sense 
dictates » | ting of fresh fuel on the fire to main- 


to reasonableness as 


Pasha’s 


apes 


been able to get 


thing in such a case. 


which 
tain the heat. I sha t to this la 
receive proof of Emin Pasha’s ape torch 


atter contention, until I 
bearers being verities 
and not inventions Dr. G. Romanes thinks that Emin Pasha 
really saw young 1 
apes. If I were left to choose my hypothesis, I should sel] 
that of Dr. Romanes in preference to that of Emin I 
Anyhow, neither Mr. Stanley nor Surgeon Parke has replie¢ 
to the demand made for further information about the torch- 
May one appeal for * more light” on this point! 


* # # 


egroes or dwarfs and supposed them to be 


bearing apes. 4 
* * 
someone ridiculed the idea of a man 
the feelers of a small group 
while it was suggested that 
the osteology of the cod’s head, or to the 
mysteries of the fly’s eye, might, on the whole, be regarded as 
Life is too short to be spent 


time 


in the study of 


Once upon a 
spending his life 


a lifetime devoted to 


of beetles, 


unravelling of the 


rather misspent than otherwise. ( 
in studying even a cod’s head, but a certain Herr Pfitzner has 
almost broken the record by his anxiety to write a monograph 
on the small toe. The learned Herr reminds us that while all 
our fingers and toes are naturally three-jointed (save the thumbs 
and great toes), the small toe is often found to show two joints 
only, the middle and end joints being fused into one piece. 
The ladies show this abnormality in 41°5 per cent., and the 
men in 31°0 percent. Tight shoes, no doult, some critic (of 
the male persuasion) will aver; but Herr Pfitznersaysno. In 
the early life of humanity the small toe shows this peculiar- 
ity as in later life ; so the shoemaker escapes on this occasion. 
The Herr alleges that our small toe is in process of degenera- 
tion. Itis on the way to the Lwigkeit, like our tail, our ear- 
muscles, our nose-muscles, our hair, and our wisdom teeth. 
This is very terrible. If Herr Pfitzner is right, I don't 
suppose the loss of the small toe will matter much 
yet it is very terrible to reflect that, if this sort of thing 
goes on, the man of the remote future will have scarcely 
any body left worth mentioning. <A friend (whois somewhat 
inclined to obesity) remarks that he could wish the human 
form showed a tendency even now to become “small by 
degrees and beautifully less"—but then, as he could spare 
much more than his small toe, he must be regarded as a pre- 
judiced and biassed observer. 
* * * + + 

My friend Dr. R. F. Hutchinson writes me to the effect 
that one distinct mention of a meteoric stone in the Bible 
(vide my article on “ Meteorites” a few weeks back) occurs in 
the account of the riot at Ephesus, where the town clerk 
appeased the wrath of the mob by an allusion to the image 
which fell down from Jupiter (Acts xix. 35). He adds that, 
contrary to the ordinary belief, he is disposed to think that 
the famous “ Black stone” at Mecca is not a meteorite. This 
stone, the “ Hajaru ’L-Aswad,” is in form “an irregular oval, 
about seven inches in diameter, with an undulating surface 
composed of about a dozen smaller stones of different sizes 
and shapes, all joined together with a small quantity of 
cement.” This description in itself, to my mind, is rather in 
favour of the Kaaba being of meteoric origin. The tradition 
is certainly that the stone came down from heaven or Paradise. 
Burton tells us that at the time of its descent it was believed 
to be whiter than milk, “ but that the sins of the children of 
Adam caused it to be black by their touching it.” 

* * * * * 


or 
5 


Dr. Hutchinson also appeals to me to urge upon the powers 
that be the necessity for the better utilisation of the wonderful 
collections which the South Kensington Museum contains. 
What is wanted in our great natural history collection is a 
reading-room, wherein students and others might find and 
consult the literature relating to the objects they are tacitly 
invited to study in the galleries. Why, also, should not every 
great museum of the kind have its lecture-hall and its staff of 
lecturers, who on stated days would discourse to the public, 
in language to be “ understanded of the people,” regarding the 
treasures gathered together in the collections? ‘The Zoological 
Society of London has been doing something of this nature 
in the shape of its Davis lectures ; and the Swiney lectures on 
geology of the British Museum represent another attempt in 
the right direction. Surely an opportunity for the better 
education of the people in natural science might easily be 
found, and there are dozens of eager young scientists who 
would be only too willing to give Saturday afternoon lectures 
of the kind suggested. 

* > * = * 

Another snake story—true on this occasion. A big tiger 
snake; and a small one, seized on the same mouse ; one snake 
gripped the head, and the other the tail end of the rodent. 
There was no policy of retraction or conciliation. The larger 
snake simply gobbled or ate its way onwards, until it came 
naturally to the head of the smaller snake. Extremes meet ; 
and so the big snake cheerfully worked away until it had 
its compatriot. In ten minutes, says the account 
(the affair occurred in the Melbourne Zoological 
nothing was to be seen of the smaller snake save two inches of 
its tail. “ 7hat disappeared the next day,” says the account 
from which I quote. “ The rest is silence. ANDREW WILSON, 


swallowed 
Gardens), 
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OBITUARY. 

LADY HENRIETTA TENNYSON D'EYNCOURT. 

Lady Henrietta Tennyson d’Eyncourt died, suddenly, at Llan- 
fairfechan on Aug. 19. Her Ladyship was born Ang. 29, 1819, 
the youngest daughter of Henry Pelham, fourth Duke of 
Newcastle, K.G., by Georgiana Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of 
Mr. Edward Miller Mundy of Shipley, in the county of Derby; 
and was married March 1, 1859, to Admiral Edwin Clayton 
Tennyson d’Eyncourt, C.B., of Bayons Manor, in the county of 
Lincoln, whose father, the Right Hon. Charles Tennyson 
d’Eyncourt, M.P., was uncle of Lord Tennyson, the Poet 
Laureate. 








MR. C. W. COPE, R.A. 
The death, at Bournemouth, of Mr. Charles West Cope, the 
retired Royal Academician, is announced. ‘The deceased artist, 
who was the son of Charles Cope. the landscape-painter, was 
born in Leeds in 1811. He studied first at the Royal Academy, 
and afterwards in Italy. He was first represented at the 
annual exhibitions of the Royal Academy in 1831; and eight 
years later he exhibited there the altar-piece which, presented 
by the artist, now hangs in St. George’s Church at Leeds. Mr. 
Cope was elected an Associate of the Royal. Academy in 1844, 
and an Academician in 1848. He retired a few yearsago. In 
1843 his cartoon, the “ First Trial by Jury,” gained one of the 
first three prizes of £300 in the Westminster Hall competition ; 
and among his most famous works are the eight frescoes in 
the Peers’ Gallery at Westminster Palace. During his career 
Mr. Cope exhibited about one hundred and forty pictures at 
the Royal Academy, as well as many at other galleries. 

MR. TAYLOR, 

Mr. Pierce Gilbert Taylor, late of West Ogwell, Devon, died 
on Aug. 25, in his eightieth year. He was son of Major- 
General Thomas William ‘Taylor, C.B., of Ogwell, at one time 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Royal Military College of Sand- 
hurst, by Anne Harvey, his wife, daughter of Mr. John 
Petrie, M.P., of Gatton Park, Surrey, and grandson of Mr. 
Joseph Taylor of Denbury, M.P. for Ashburton, whose wife, 
Rebecca Whitrow, was heiress of the Regnells of Ogwell, 
a great Devonshire family. Mr. Pierce Gilbert Taylor was 
educated at Eton, and was in the Bengal Civil Service from 
1528 to 1864. He was twice married. 

MR. WADDINGHAM, 
Mr. John Waddingham of Guiting Grange. Gloucestershire, 
and Hafod, Cardiganshire, died on Aug. 26, in his ninety- 
first year. He wasa magistrate for both counties, and served 
as High Sheriff in 1861. He was eldest son of Mr. Thomas 
Waddingham., by Ann, his wife, daughter of Mr. Mark Husband. 
He married Margaret, daughter of Mr. James Wilkinson, and 
leaves issue. His elder son, John, is M.A., Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

We have also to record the deaths of— 

Mr. Henry Sneyd Beadon, Bengal Civil Service, third son 
of the late Sir Cecil Beadon, on Aug. 27, aged ferty-nine. 

Louise Frances Lady Boehm, wife of Sir Edgar Boehm, 
Bart., Royal Academician, on Aug. 22, at 25, Hetherby-gardens. 

Mr. Robert Roe, formerly of Macefen, Cheshire, and Whit- 
church, Shropshire, and late of the Tower House, Bridgnorth, 
on Aug. 23, in his ninety-third year. 

Mr. Montagu Edward Bradford, Bengal Civil Service, eldest 
son of Sir Edward Bradford, K.C.B., on Aug. 22, at Calcutta, 
aged twenty-three. 

Anna Maria, Dowager Lady Head, widow of the Right 
Hon. Sir Edmund Walker Head, Bart., on Aug. 25, at Shere, 
Surrey, aged eighty-two. 

Professor Carnelly, of Aberdeen University, at Aberdeen, 
on Aug. 27, from an attack of influenza. He was appointed 
to the Chair of Chemistry two years ago. 

Lady Adelaide Cadogan, wife of the Hon. Frederick 
Cadogan, after a long illness. As Lady Adelaide Paget, she 
was one of the eight daughters of Peers whe bore the Queen’s 
train at her coronation. 

Mr. John Vivian Hampton Hampton-Lewis, second son of 
the late Mr. John Lewis Hampton-Lewis of Henllys and 
Bodior, Anglesey, on Aug. 18, at his residence, Oakdale, 
Holmwood, Dorking, aged fifty-five. 

Eleanor Hosken, Lady Graves-Sawle, widow of Sir Joseph 
Graves -Sawle, first Baronet, and daughter of Mr. James 
Kempthorne, on Aug. 26, at Ashfield, near Honiton, aged 
seventy-six. 

The Rev. Canon Edward Henley Acton Gwynne, third son 
of Mr. Alban Thomas Jones Gwynne of Monachty,. Cardigan- 
shire, J.P. and D.L., on June 30, at Camden, New South 
Wales, in his seventy-fifth year. 

Sir Edmund A. Grattan, late British Consul-General for 
selgium, aged seventy-two. He was appointed Consul for the 
State of Massachusetts in 1848, was transferred to Antwerp in 
1858, and last year was created a K.C.B. 

Mr. Claud Longueville Mackenzie, at Matlock, on Aug. 21. 
He was the youngest son of Sir James Thompson Mackenzie of 
Glenmuick, Aberdeenshire, on whom a baronetcy was recently 
conferred, and who died a week or two ago. He was born in 
1857, and married, in 1884, Flora, only child of Mr. Oliver Paget. 

Lady Edith Horatia Emma Frances (in religion, Sister 
Catherine) Noel, on Aug. 22, at Mill Hill, London. Her 
Ladyship was born June 16, 1849, the third daughter of 
Charles George, second Earl of Gainsborough, by Lady Ida, 
his wife, daughter of the seventeenth Earl of Erroll. 

Lady Cecilia des Voenx, daughter of the thirteenth Marquis 
of Winchester, and widow of Sir Charles des Voeux, Bart. (to 
whom she was married in 1842, and who died in 1858), at 
her residence, Oldfield House, Maidenhead, on Aug. 24, aged 
eighty-four. 

Mr. Arthur Macnamara, barrister-at-law, accidentally 
killed in the Maderanirthal, on Aug. 16. He was educated at 
Harrow, where he was one of the most brilliant students of 
his time, and since his call to the Bar gave promise of great 
forensic success. 

Commander Charles Lindsay, suddenly, at Broughty Ferry, 
N.B. He entered the naval service in 1861, and was Midship- 
man of the Esk in the New Zealand war, 1863-4. He was 
also employed in the Zulu war, was present at the battle of 
Gingihlovo, and afterwards joined General Crealock’s column 
on its advance to Port Durnford. Ile was twice mentioned in 
despatches. 





The first Hospital Saturday collection at Brighton took 
place on Aug. 30. The movement was« .anged by the Mayor. 
In the afternoon there was a procession of the local friendly 
and other societies through the principal streets, and a demon- 
stration was afterwards held in Preston Park. 

A scheme for the defence of London in case of invasion has 
been formulated by the military authorities, in which the dif- 
ferent Volunteer infantry and cavalry regiments have been 
allotted posts commanding strategical positions round the 
Metropolis. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor 






F IH E (Southampton y ure undoubtedly right The e must have 
escaped White's notice in actual play, and rs too in preparing the game for 
pu cation, 

Mr. Blackburne’s book has yet to appear 
2. Black hasa Pawn at B nadvance heing 
ne +B 6t ne friend tu teach 
f ngs clear, 
ue 
i rect, but of too hackneyed a style t 
port, for instar e 
y f widress? Both your 





H Cooper (Copthorne). 
problems—but esp l h ‘ der h, 

F B (Liverp Your problem is not without merit, but the first move is ver 
obvious, and fart re 

Mrs W J Bainp.—Your wishes shall be att 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PRouLEM N 
Sastry (Tumkur) and O H B (Barkly East 
Benjamin (Bombay rN 417 
Barnstable 
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SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2418. By MAX FEIGL, 
WHIT! BLACK, 
1. Kt to B sq. Any move 
2. Mates accordingly, — 
PROBLEM No. 2422, 
By J. W. ABBOTT. 
BLACK, 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 
CHESS IN LONDON. 
The subjoined hitherto unpublished game was played in 1857 between 
DELTA and the late Mr. HORWITZ, 
(Kina's Gambit declined.) 

















WHITE (Delta), BLACK (Mr. H.) | WHITE (Delta), BLACK (Mr. H.) 

1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 26. P to K 6th R takes 
2. P to K B 4th B to B 4th 27 t K to R 31 
3. Kt to K B 3rd P to Q 3rd 28. 

4. P to K R 3rd White, with his powerful pa 

Too defensive. Bto B 4th. followed by | anda free Knight, against a B tha 
>t 3 ard, is the us line sy. - | not be brought into play, hasa practical 
PtoQB3 ! : 1 hogs wom position. l l 

1. - Kt to K B 3rd oR, B to B 5th 
§.KttoQBarl KttoQBard | 99. Kt to B Sth R to Q Kt sq 
6. B to Kt 5th Castles 30. PtoQR4th Rto Kt7th 
7. B takes Kt P takes B LR to Q Bs Q to K sq 
8. P to Q 3rd Kt to R 4th 32. K to K sq 4 ‘ 

9. Kt to K 2nd P to K B 3rd pe ; : . 

This seems tame We w 1 rather ro oa mene ng Pg F B - ~ p. st "BR + 
have played P to B 4tl nnot capture RP, for, after exchang 
lv. P to K B Sth P to K Kt 4th ng Queens, White wins, with Kt to Kt 
11. P to K Kt 4th Kt to B 5th rd, &e. 

12. B takes Kt K P takes B Q to K 2nd 

13. P to Q 4th B to Kt 3rd 33. K toQ 2nd Q to K sq 

14. Q to Q 3rd ito K sq 44. R to K sq Q to K 2nd 

15. Kt to Q B 3rd to R 4th 35. K to Bsq {to Kt sq 

16. Kt to Q 2nd P to Q 4th 6. Kt to Q 7th R to Q sq 

17. K to B 2nd 3 takes Kt K to Q 2nd 3 to RK 3rd 

18. P takes B P toQ R 4th 38. Q to Kt 4th 3 to Bag 

19. K R to K sy B to R 3rd 39. Kt to B 5th R to K sq 

20. Q to K B 3rd Q to Q 3rd 0, Kt to Q 3rd P to B 4th 

21. P to K R 4th P to K R 3rd cieaiiin am aon oe ” . 
22. P takes P R P takes P FF yew Moris ag mg Me ge ig cord e 
23. R to R sq K to Kt 2nd ssue doubtful against even the most 
24. R to R 5th R to R sq correct defence 

25. P to K 5th Q to K 2nd 41. Kt takes B P, and wins, 


Game played between Mr. W, and Mr. HEATHCOTE. 
(Four Knights Gamta 
WHITE (Mr. W.) BLACK (Mr. H.) WHITE (Mr. W.) BLACK (Mr. HH.) 





1, P to K 4th P to K 4th 14. Q to Kt sq 

2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd The ct is diffleult to sec t. what. 
3. Kt to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd ever else its nature, it aA” SI la 
4. B to B 4th B to B 4th delusion. Kt to @ Sth seems a good 
5. Castles P to Q 3rd reply. 

6. P to K R 3rd Castles R to R 5th 

7. R to K sq Kt to K 2nd B takes R P 

8. P toQ R 3rd Kt to Kt 3rd g sacrifi 1] t 

9. P toQ Kt 4th $to Kt 3rd rl i al 8 


10, P to R 5th 
All this chase 
The inevitable res 





Bishop is bad. 
ws. 





10. P to Q R 4th 19. Q to B 5th 

11. P takes P t takes P 20, P takes Q 

12. P to Q 3rd Kt to B 5th 21. K to Bsy Kt 

13. B takes Kt P takes B And White resigns. 


The Congress of the British Chess Association commenced on Aug. 25 at 
Manchester, and, under the a management of the appointed secretaries, 
has so far proved a great success. Public interest in the proceedings grew 
steadily as the play prog ttendance was sometimes i ! 
veniently large. Although not the quality of the entries 
famous London tournament of 1883 monster New York gathering of 
a year ago sufficient number of first-class masters are comyetir 
make the the by 
were Messrs. " eis 
for granted that Mr. Steinitz has re ed from tournament 
say very little at present of the games themselves, but tl 



























features of the contest are the excellent form st 

kenzie and Mr. Blackburne, who at present head the score 

the ninth round, on Satufday, Aug. 30, Mackenzie led with 

Blackburne has seven, Mason six, two to play; Tarrasch five, three to play : 
Schallopp five, one to play; Bird, Gunsberg, and Tinsley five each ; Mullet 
and Scheve four and a half each; Taubenhaus and Gunston four each; 
Locock, three and a half; Alapin, Lee, Thorold, and Owen, three each : 








Gossip and Van Vliet, two each. At the evening sitting only adjo 
games were played in the Masters’ Tournament. These included a 1 y 
long game of nearly ninety moves between Mackenzie ir ever ally 
won by the fermer: a game betw Lee and Alapir is abandoned 
as drawn A game between M er and Tarr 18 h Gamb 
leclined) was won by Tarrascl A game between Gunston and Thor i 
(French defence) was awn, 1 the disputed gan between M nal 


Bird was won by Mason. 














THE COMING CENSUS. 

As the time approaches for the taking of the Census of 1891, 
the authorities at Somerset House are commencing active 
preparations. It is a work of great magnitude, involving 
immense labour and necessitating careful organisation. The 
Census will be taken under separate lists for England and 
Wales. for Scotland, and for Ireland. About 8,000,000 
schedules are required for England and Wales. Last time the 
service of 35,000 enumerators were needed. Allowing that 
the districts are practically the same, and that the population 
has increased 15 per cent. in the decade, 40,000 will be required 
on this occasion. They are appointed by the Registrars of 
Births and Deaths, each of whom sends up a given number of 
names on approval. The immense amount of clerical work 
involved in the Census will also necessitate the appoint- 
ment of a large number of temporary clerks. ‘Ihese 
will be selected by public competition. The candidates 
must be between the ages of twenty and thirty-five, and the 
conditions of the competition will shortly be issned by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, who now have the matter under 
their consideration. The inquiries to be made will be fuller 
than heretofore. They will include the name, age, occupation, 
condition as to marriage, relation of persons to the head of the 
family, and the birthplace of every living person who abides 
in the house on the nizht of the Census day. In the case of 
a dwelling being v. ‘hin Wales, or in the county of Monmouth, 
it will be asked whether any person is blind, deaf, dumb, 
imbecile, or lunatic ; and, in cases where the occupier is in 
occupation of less than five rooms, he will be required to state 
the number of rooms occupied by him. 

The day fixed forthe Census is Sunday, April 5. The col- 
lection of the papers will be made on the following day. 

In Ireland the enumerators will be the constabulary. In 
Scotland the Registrars will have the direction as in England 
The questions will Le similar. 

Naturally, all this clerical work requires a local habitation, 
and the Board of Works, having appropriated for the purpose 
a large piece of waste land lying between Great George-street, 
Westminster, and the Government Offices facing it, have 
invoked the assistance of Mr. Humphreys, of Knightsbridge, 
the constructor of the Queen’s Pavilion at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Show and other iron buildings. He is erecting two 
large buildings, one 250 ft. in length by 30 ft., the other 100 ft 
by 27ft. Between these two large erections will be the 
general offices and the accommodation for the attendants 
‘The whole surface of the extensive area has been covered with 
concrete to prevent the damp rising, and the walls are raised 
upon brickwork two feet deep. The buildings will be removy- 
able with little trouble,and the whole work is to be completed 
in five weeks. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 

On Aug. 30 the handsome challenge cup presented to the 2nd 
City of London Rifles by General Sir Frederick Roberts, V.C., 
honorary Colonel, was shot for at the Rainham Ranges, Essex, 
and resulted in some excellent shooting. ‘The cup was won by 
Private Burns. Private Cuttriss was second, and Private 
Warwick third. In the counties match the Middlesex team 
was first, Gloucester second, Surrey third, and Berkshire 
fourth. Teams of ten men a side, representing the West 
London Volunteer Brigade, fired for Lord Abinger’s prizes 
at Bisley. The first prize was won by Private Smith, 3rd 
Middlesex. 

The annual athletic sports of the 4th Volunteer Battalion 
East Surrey Regiment were held on Aug. 30 in the arena of 
the Royal Military Exhibition, before a large number of 
spectators, including Baroness and Mr. Burdett-Coutts, 
Lady Jane Taylor, and the Chinese Ambassador. The pro- 
gramme included flat and hurdle racing, fencing, tug-of- 





war, and obstacle races. The tug-of-war between teams 
of the 3rd London Rifles and the 4th Volunteer Battalion 
East Surrey Regiment was most exciting, the former 
eventually winning by two points to nil. Great interest 


was shown in the fencing contest between Captain 
Vane Stow and Professor Dean, the former, who holds 
the medal from the French Society of Fencing, giving a 
fine display. A novel feature in the sports was the physical 
drill displayed by the boys of the cadet battalion of the regi- 
ment, which is now being raised. Their performance, con- 
sidering the short time they have been under instruction, was 
remarkably good. Afterwards there was a display of horse- 
manship by non-commissioned officers of the Yeomanry, 
including tent-pegging, singly and in sections, and lemon- 
cutting and heads and posts, which seemed to please those 
present. The J Battery Royal Horse Artillery also gave an 
exhibition of trotting, and were much applauded ‘The prizes 
were subsequently presented by Mrs. Bowen, wife of Colonel 
Bowen, commanding the 4th Volunteer Battalion East Surrey 
tegiment. 

The Earl of Dartmouth, Lord-Lieutenant of Staffordshire, 
who was recently gazetted Honorary Colonel of the Ist South 
Staffordshire Rifle Volunteers, entertained the officers and 
men of the regiment on Aug. 30 at his seat at Pi tshull. The 
regiment mustered about eight hundred strong, and after a 
sham fight in the park officers and men sat down to a sump- 
tuous repast. 


Mr. Goschen, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Aretas 
Akers-Douglas, M.P., have been appointed Deputy Lieutenants 
for the county of Kent. 

During the week ending Ang. 30 fifteen steamers arrived 
at Liverpool with live stock and fresh meat from American 
and Canadian ports, bringing a collective supply of 5548 
cattle, 459 sheep, and 14,357 quarters of beef. 

Mr. Cyril Flower, M.P., has presented to the Cromer Golf 
Club a magnificent silver bow], to be played for and to be held 
for one year by the winner, the cup to remain the property of 
the club. 

Sir John Macdonald, Sir Charles Tupper, Sir Hector 
Tang sin, and Sir Alexander Marbeau, with English and 
Scotch capitalists, have bought 400.000 acres of West Virginia 
timber, mineral, and coal lands for £300,000, to found a Scotch 
colony there. 

The Queen has approved the appointment of Colonel G. B 
B. Hobart, R.A., half-pay, formerly Military Secretary to the 
Governor of Madras, to command the Royal Artillery in 
Scotland, in succession to Colonel Nicholls, who vacates the 
appointment on promotion. 

The conference of the Association for the Reform and 
Codification of the Law of Nations was continued at Liverpool 
on Aug. 20. Mr. J.G. Alexander, hon. general secretary of the 
association, read a paper upon the Brussels Anti-Slavery Con- 
ference, in the course of which he reviewed the action taken, 

at various times and by various nations, in the direction of the 
suppression of slavery. Some complimentary business fol- 
lowed, and the proceedings of the conference came to an end. 
In the afternoon a trip on the river was taken, at the invita- 
tion of the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board ; and in the 
evening a conversazione took place at the Walker Art Gallery. 
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MUSIC. 
THE WORCESTER FI 


This celebration opens on Sept. 9 and c mn 
proceedings being heralded by a grand service, with a sermon 


special to the occasion (preached by the ! n Sunday 


morning, Sept. 7 
(also in the Catt 


one hundre 


7 rivalry— 
irpose, however, 
an orchestra and 
engaged for the 
>in the Cathedral, 
A benevolent 
associated with the 
our other pro- 

in the case of 
aid to widows 


referred to ! 
and rphans 2 | ’ y ] I 4 rit three aioceses, 
ihe money a ] tig l re} lerived from collee- 
nt ionations 

applied 
balance 

f the 

a) have 

ss had 

be divided among the h rai tewards he number of 
those gentlemen—then very few As 0 te years been greatly 
increased, For this year’s festival the names of upwards of 
two hundred gentlemen appear as stewards, the list being 
headed by the name of the Bishop of Worcester, as president. 
According to past custom, the festiy is already said) is 
inaugurated by a grand service in the hedral. which will 
include the co-op ration of the choriste and the orchestra 


The next day will be devoted to rehearsals, and the festival 
itself will open (on the morning of Sept. 0) with a perform- 
ance of “St. Paul” in the Cathedral, where all the sacred 
nvasic is given, The choice of Mendelssohn's first oratorio, 
instead of, as usual, his second work of the kind—* Elijah 

for the opening festival performance is a welcome sign of a 
recent reaction in favour of a grand composition that has, 
for many years, been rather unjustly overshadowed by the 
immense success obtained by its successor on its production 
at the Birmingham Festival of 1846. The second festival 
performance at Worcester (on the evening of Sept. %) 
will comprise Mr. ©. L. Williams's church cantata “The 
Last Night at Bethany (originally produced at the 
Gloucester Festival of last year), and the first and second 
parts of Haydn's “Creation.” The next day's performance 
in the Cathedral will comprise works of high interest, belong- 
ing to different styles and periods. Mozart's “ Requiem,” 
Beethoven's symphony in C minor, Spohr’s cantata “God, 
Thou art Great,” Bach's pastoral symphony and his cantata 
“A Stronghold Sure,” and Weber's “ Harvest Cantata” will 
make up a plenteous programme. 

The Thursday morning (Sept. 11) will bring forward the 
novelty of the festival, a dramatic oratorio entitled “The 
Repentance of Nineveh,” composed by Professor Bridge, 
organist of Westminster Abbey. This will be followed by 


‘ 
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Sept. 12, the 


Seethoven’s “ Mount of Olives” in its English adaptation as 

Engedi.” On the same date (Sept. 11) there will be an 
evening performance in the Cathedral, consisting of “ Elijah” 
Friday morning will, as usual, be devoted to the “ Messiah,” 
which seems to be an indispensable feature at nearly all our 
festivals; and the week’s proceedings will close, on the 
evening of the same date, with a service in the Cathedral ; the 
three choirs, with accompaniment of string band and organ, 

ng effect to anthems and service music. There is to be 

miscellaneous concert, in the public hall on Sept. 10, 
Dr. Parry’s setting of the “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day 
will be a principal feature. 

The band engaged for the occasion is complete in every 
department, and is to be led by Mr. J. T. Carrodus ; and the 
choristers of the three Cathedral cities will be reinforced by 
members of choirs from other localities. The principal vocal 
soloists engaged from London are Madame Albani, Mrs. 
Hutchinson ; Misses Anna Williams, H. Wilson, and Damian ; 
Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. H. Jones, Mr. W. Mills, Mr. P. Greene, Mr. 
Millward, and Mr. Brereton. 


Mr. Freeman Thomas's Promenade Concerts at Covent- 
Garden Theatre are continuing their prosperous career. 
At the third ‘elassical” night. Raff's characteristic 
but somewhat unequal “Italian Suite” was a prominent 
feature, as was (but with less justification for its selec- 
tion) Liszt's Hungarian Fantasia” for pianoforte and 
orchestra. In this M. Emil Bach was the pianist, in place of 
Madame Zoe Caryll, who was prevented from appearing by 
indisposition Vocal pieces were contributed by Madlle. 
Tremelli, Miss Amy Sherwin, and Mr. H. Pierey. Another 
instance of the increased importance given to the Saturday 
night programmes was offered on Ang. 30, when, among many 
attractive features, Mendelssohn's Scotch symphony was the 
most valuable. 


Mr. Henry Leslie has been presented with a testimonial in 
recognition his services to music in Herefordshire and 
Shropshire. The testimonial takes the form of a “ Henry 
Leslie” scholarship at the Royal College of Music. 

The Sanitary Congress was brought to a close at Brighton 
on Ang. 30, when an address was delivered by Dr. Richardson 
on Working Hours for Working Men. Excursions were made 
by the members during the day to Worthing and Lord 
Hampden’s place at Glynde. 

Ventnor celebrated its annual carnival on Aug. 28. The 
streets were crowded with visitors from almost every part of 
the Isle of Wight, and the town was gaily decorated and 
illuminated with Chinese lanterns. The procession was by 
torchlight, and the characters represented were ludicrous and 
amusing. 

Lord Mostyn, on Aug. 28, inaugurated the miniature park, 
known as “The Happy Valley,” on the slopes of the Great 
Orme’s Head, Llandudno, which he has presented to the town. 
His mother, Lady Augusta Mostyn, supplemented the gift with 
a large drinking-fountain, surmounted by a statue of the 
Queen. 

By a collision which occurred on the North British Railway 
at Milngavie Junction on Aug, 28, between a passenger and a 
goods train, more than thirty passengers were injured. Those 
hurt were principally business men journeying to Glasgow. 
The line isasingle one. It is stated that the signals were 
against the passenger train, which dashed irto the other. 


“ Heaviest possible Plating.” 
Unequalled for Hard Wear. 


. 


Engraved Cut-Glass Claret 


Registered Design. Six Solid Silver Afternoon 
Tea Spoons and Tongs. In Morocco Case, 
22 10s. Princes Plate, £1 11s. 6d. 


New Fluted “Cherry Ripe” Dish, Gilt inside, 
1 1ds. inside richly Gilt, 24 4s, 





Patent Club Bottle Holder. 


The simplest ever invented. 
21 4s. Servers to match, 18s. 


Jug, £2 10s. 
Solid Silver Mounts, £5 5s, 


Oak Salad Bowl, with Princes Plate Mounts, 22 2s. 


Richly Cut Glass Champagne Jug, with chased 
Mount and Cover, 

1} pints, £3 158.3 2 pints, 24 7s. 6d.3 3 pints, 

£5 5s.3 4 pints, £6 6s, 


Very handsome Fluted Cake or Fruit Basket, 


SEPT. 6, 1890 


—— 


The annual general abstracts, which give, by counties and 
provinces, the acreage under crops, and the number and 
description of live stock in Ireland, in 1890, have been issued. 
The total extent under crops in 1890 is 4,918,965 acres, being a 
net decrease on the extent in 1889 of 137,051 acres, or 2°7 per 
cent. There was a decrease in Leinster of 36,105 acres, or 2°6 
per cent. ; in Munster, of 43,696 acres, or 3°5 per cent.; in 
Ulster, of 31,655 acres, or 1°8 per cent. ; and in Connaught, of 
25,505 acres, or 3°8 per cent. 

In 1889 the extent returned under grass was 9,998,297 acres, 
in 1890 the amount returned is 10,211,174 acres, being an 
increase of 212.877 acres; the extent returned as fallow in 
ISS9 was 12,450 acres, and in 1890 15,538 acres ; under woods 
and plantations in 1889, 326,636 acres, against 327,447 acres in 
1800; and the extent returned under “ Bog and Marsh, Barren 
Mountain Land, &e.,” in 1889 was 4,935,354 acres, against 
$855,629 acres in 1890, being a decrease of 79,725 acres; of 
the acreage thus returned in 1890, 1,784,717 acres have been 
entered by the enumerators as bog and marsh, and 2,185,798 
acres as barren mountain land. 

Compared with 1889, there appears a decrease of 18,711 
acres in the acreage under oats, of 3940 acres under barley, 
and of 1311 acres under bereand rye ; while there isan increase 
of 3463 acres under wheat, and of 13 acres under beans and 
peas, showing a total decrease of 20,486 acres in the extent 
under cereal crops. 

The acreage under mangel-wurzel and beetroot has in- 
creased by 2430 acres ; cabbage, by 3520 acres; and vetches 
and rape, by 228 acres. The extent under potatoes decreased 
by 6433 acres, the total in 1890 being 780,801 acres, against 
787,234 in 1889; turnips, by 2552 acres ; and carrots, parsnips, 
and other green crops, 2546 acres, leaving a net decrease of 
5353 acres in the extent under green crops. 

Under flax the acreage in 1889 was 113,652 acres, and in 
1890 the extent returned under this crop is 96,871 acres, being 
a decrease of 16.781 acres. 

In the returns for 1889 the area under meadow and clover 
is shown as the extent for hay only, subdivided under the 
headings “ Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation.” and 
* Permanent pasture, or grass not broken upin rotation.” The 
extent for hay, under “ Clover, &c.,” in 1889 was 670,242 acres, 
and in 1890 is 631,639 acres, being a decrease of 38,603 acres. 
The area for hay on permanent pasture in 1889 was 1,517,280 
acres, and in 1890 is 1,461,452 acres, showing a decrease of 
55,828 acres, being equal to a net decrease of 94,431 acres in 
the area under meadow and clover. 

As compared with 1889, there has been in 1890 an increase 
in the number of horses and mules amounting to 11,369; and 
in the number of cattle of 146,579. There has been an increase 
in sheep of 534,618, and pigs exhibit an increase of 189,609, 
Of the 15,411,109 poultry enumerated in 1890, 1,026,572 were 
turkeys, 2,211,146 were geese, 3,001,617 were ducks, and 
9,171,774 ordinary fowl. 


Sir Horatio Lloyd has been presented by the Registrars of 
the County Courts in North Wales, over which he has juris- 
diction, with three silver bowls, in commemoration of the 
honour of Knighthood lately bestowed upon him. 

The Society of Architects concluded their week’s tour 
through Kent, on Aug. 30, with a visit to Dover. The weather 
was beautifully fine, and the party inspected the numerous 
buildings of historical and architectural interest in and around 
the town. 








PRINCES PLATE 


ILLUSTRATED (REGD.) 
PRICE LISTS 
POST FREE. 


MAPPIN and WEBB'S celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery in Stock, in all sizes, 


Fern Pot, richly Chased 
and Fluted, 16s, 


Two Sterling Silver Salt-Cellars, Spoons, 
and Muffineer. In Morocco Case, 22. 


18, POULTRY, E.C., & 158, OXFORD ST.,W., LONDON. 


Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


fitted in strong Oak Chests, 


Fruit Dish, richly handchased,and part 
gilt, 21 15s. Spoon to match, 10s, 
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ON SOAP, © 
IN RELATION TO THE COMPLEXION. 


FROM AN ARTICLE BY 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON,F.8.s.E., 


Lecturer on Health under the ‘Combe Trust ;”’ 
Lecturer on Physiology at the Edinburgh University ; 
Editor of “ Health.” 


— FP AWAY Os ——— 





‘One important caution should be given, and that is concerning 
the use of soaps. I would strongly advise all who care for their skin to 
eschew the use of common soap, which simply roughens and injures 
the skin, and, if you will be advised by me, I would say never buy those 
artificially coloured and odoriferous abominations commonly sold under 
the name of ‘ Scented’ or ‘ Fancy Soaps’ which are the frequent causes 
of skin eruptions. IfI am prepared to recommend any one soap to you, 
as a satisfactory and scientifically prepared article, I would certainly 
advise you to buy and use ‘ Pears’ Soap.’ Not merely from personal use 
can I recommend this soap, but I am well content to shelter myself 
under the names and authority of the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons; of Doctor Stevenson 
Macadam, or of Professors Redwood and Attfield, the eminent analytical 
and chemical lecturers at the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
who testify to its entire purity. Furthermore, I believe it to be very eco- 
nomical, for it contains no free water, and inthis respect differs from allother 
soaps; hence a cake of ‘Pears’ is really all soap and not soap and water. 
I know cases of irritable skin which the whole tribe of much- 
vaunted ‘Fancy Soaps’ failed to allay, but which disappeared 
under the use of Pears’ Soap, and for the nursery and for the 
delicate skin of infancy no better or more soothing soap can possibly 
be used. There can be no doubt that in respect of the care of children, 
If common soaps are 





attention to the skin is specially required. 
irritating to the skin of the adult, (as they unquestionably are), they 
are doubly and trebly injurious to the delicate skin of the infant and 
young child. I can vouch that the soap I am recommending is 
not merely a safe but an advantageous one. It does not irritate 
the skin; but, while serving as a detergent and cleanser, also 
acts as an emollient.” 
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POISON. 
IN TOILET SOAPS! 


— 



























Attention is directed to this Paragraph from 
“The Times’ newspaper :— 


“DANGEROUS SOAPS.—At a recent sitting of the Academy 
of Medicine, Dr. Reveil read a paper on the necessity of pre- 
venting Chemists and Perfumers from selling poisonous or 
dangerous Soaps. To show the danger there is in allowing their 
unchecked sale he said, ‘I need but state that arsenic, the acid 
nitrate of mercury, tartar emetic, and potassa caustica, form 
part of their ingredients, whilst they are coloured Green by the 
sesquioxide of chromium, or of a rose colour by the bisulphuret 
of mereury (vermilion); some contain 50 per cent. of insoluble 
matter, such as lime or plaster, and others contain animal 
nitrogenous matter, which causes a chronic inflammation of 
the skin,” 

The injury to the skin and complexion resulting from the use of 
these Soaps is seldom attributed to the real cause, so that, unfortunately, 
the mischief proceeds until too often the beauty of the complexion 
is ruined, and even the general health impaired. 

With the fullest confidence the Proprietors of PEARS’ SOAP 
recommend their specialty. 
pure Soap, but one of the very few offered to the Public. It would be 
easy to become self laudatory in this respect, but the following evidence 


They do not claim that it is the only 


is likely to prove much more convincing. 


From Professor JOMN ATTFIELD 


PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY TO THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BriTAin; AUTHOR OF A MANUAL OF GENERAL, MEDICAL, 
AND PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY. 





“T have annually, for the past ten years, made an independent 
analysis of Pears’ Soap, and have not found it to vary 
in quality or in composition. It contains neither excess of 
alkali nor of moisture, and it is free from artificial colouring 
A better, purer, or more usefully 


durable Soap cannot be made.” 


matter, 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 





(BREAKFAST.) FIT GUARANTEED. : \ ,; Mat be Mitte et Beane 
govelg the apemtions of Speman ant maging: ont te The Favourite 
Sanaa: ter tae tee evasion ur breakfast tables with RIDING English Perfume. 
hay uso i sh he ee wen HABITS oN ETS 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually : Prices 1)-, 2.6, 5)-, and 
Soman’ Genaede te anti cinta eaoiotieg stant with all the 106 per Hote. 
many catape tmuny & fatal shaft by keeping ourselves latest whet > * Ms al 
aa ‘Civil Sere aap Reames eee cere Improvements, “aati +} Ln» Sas. fer. 

“MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—We will now give an treet, W., and OL- 
City-road, E.C., London 


account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 

j establishment in Holland-street, Blackfriars, London,” 
See article in Cassell’s Household Guide, 


Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk, 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 








are now ready, and can be sent by post on application. 


NEW DESIGNS for the AUTUMN ay le 





LADIES’ TAILOR 


TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. 
26 & 27, CONDUIT STREET, NOT Low eyed - etihe up sl Ap he pr nee pons 


Communicating with 
27, NEW BOND STREET, 


Also at Cowes, Paris, Nice, New York, Edinburgh, and 57, Cross Street, Manchester. 





















SWEET 
D> LAVENDER 





10 STOUT PEOPLE. 


se ATK, to 
cuns “the ‘ ise and Ut h “ de we ty 





LONDON, W. Book (116 pases) with recipe and notes how ty pleasant! 
one te dly cure ps me aged average reduction in first week is 

Fi C. "RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 





Silver Cases, BENSON’S 
mu)“ FIELD.” 









Silver Cases. BENSON’S Silver Cases. 





Sailors * Hur sting, Mait- Hunt ng, or Crys tai G las 
18-carat G 











S—aBENSON’S WATCHES, 


Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


Silver Cases. Is fitted with a }-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled 
throughout, and Strong KEYLESS Action, thus making it the Best and 
Cheapest Watch made at the Price. 

The Cases are of 18-Carat Gold, Strong and Well 
Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal 
Glass, Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, 
with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10. Or in Silver pn pon £5. 
THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN SOLD, 2 
le EXCELLEN| 
PERFORMANCES OF 
THESE WATCHES. 
Lady’sGold Albert Chains to Match, 
from £1 15s. 


Gold Cases, 















TIMEKEEPING 





{// the Watchess wn here sent Free and 
Safe, at our risk, toall parts of the World 
on receipt of Dre ft, Cash, or Post Office 
Order, payable at General Post Office 





Sas see For further Part culars see Benson's iL1.Us 





TRATED Book, conta ne nearly 20 pag sof 

Illustrati “oe arg oe s from £2 2s £0" 

ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER, slg, ck Poet ae ee 
ep hlished. Free on Apes af mn to 


Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Br reguet Spr ing 
to prevent variation whe a ween on | 1orsehack, &c. Specially 
adapted for Hunting Me olo , Travellers, Sold &,% 


THE STEAM FACTORY- ST AND CHEAPEST 


J. W. BENSON, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, Eo; save sie ev, 


and at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. ; & 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. Crystal Glace Cases, 25. ae a 





Hundre ds meg tat stimo hed + un Wearers in all parts of 
the World. 








For Wills and | eeweatn see page 314; Ladies’ Column, page 316; Foreign News, page 318. 
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BEQUESTS. 
1888). with 
of Mrs. El 
ck-place, Brighton, 


1 by Robert Holmes 


two codicils (dated 
‘th Mary Oliphant, 
who died on June 1 
White and Joseph 

the value of the personal estate 

) The batrix her real 
erty at Rugh sewhere in the county 
te hush Edward Walker, 
and 


1caQ) 


Zane 


gives all 


isi}, 
relatives, friends, servants, 
wsat her house at Brighton she 
Hospital; and her household 
tures and plate) are to be sold, 
beyneaths to the Brighton 

may 
George's Hospital, 
her residnary 


Anna Oliphant 
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caves tont 


; ’ ] "\ 
J oO this legacy 


i between 


j Vane, 
and Miss Mary 


Anna Da Costa Ricci 
f the Comimissariot 
leed of settlement 
Mr. Robert 
rch oof Dun- 

ter Donald 
rs-nominate, 
the personal 


£ OL 000, 


1@ valu 
r to over 
with two codicils (dated 
Madame E th Louise 
late of Muette Pass 


lon Oct. 13 last, was proved in London on Aug 


9, ISS9), of isa 


the Chateau de la 


Charles Franquet, Count de Franqueville, the value of 


l estate in England amounting to £75,000 


25.000 f. to 


over 
her 
GOO.000 f. to 


annuity of niece 


le Franqueville 


bequeaths an 

daughter, Mad 

iid niece's children, but the dowries she has given 

em on their marriages are to be taken into account ; 

I ih to Etienne Se and Alice Schaeffer ; 

to Anne Francois Madeleine Marie Schaeffer ; 20.000 f, 

he Presidents of the Free Schools of Passy and La 
20,000f, to the Association of Musical Artists; 

M. de Franqueville, to be devoted to works of 

f. to her partner and manager, Albert Blondel ; 

1 50,000f, to his sister Elizabeth. All her real estate in the 
partme nt of the Cote d'Or she leaves to her ne phew, Charles 
Franqueville. She directs that the annuities, 
1 donations to workmen and the staff of her firm, according 
onditions of her house, are to be continued 


ime 


haeffer 


allowances, 


> customs and ¢ 

in her lifetime 
The will (dated June 20, 1889), with a codicil (dated Feb. 
15, 800). of Mr. Joshua Clarke, late of Saffron Walden, Essex, 
mm March 1, was proved on Aug. 25 by Mrs. Elizabeth 
John Clarke, the brother, and Charles 
Baron Clarke, the nephew, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £30,000, The 
testator bequeaths £500, his horses, carriages, outdoor chattels 


vho died ¢ 


Ann Clarke, the widow, 


and wines and consumable stores to his wife; and 
legacics to servants. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life. At her 
death there are gifts of various properties and legacies of con- 
amount to relatives, servants, and charities, but 
power is given to his wife, by deed, to revoke all or any of 


and effects, 


siderable 


The (dated June with a codicil (dated 
Dec. 12, Miss Charlotte Bowen, late of 31, Castle- 
street. Shrewsbury, who died on July 19 laste was proved on 
Ang. 15 by John Bowen Jones and John Evan Bowen, the 
nephews, executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £29,000, The testatrix bequeaths 

npon trust, for her brother, John Bowen, for life, and 
in various sums among his children ; £4000, upon trust, 
for her niece, Charlotte Martha Bowen, for life, and then for 
her children ; The residue of her cstate 
she leaves to her nephews, the said John Bowen J« and 
John Evan Bowen, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Dec. 8, 1888) of Mr. Thomas Joseph 
Bramah, late of 4, Harley-gardens, South Kensington, who 
aied on July 12 last, was proved on Aug. 22 by John Aitkens, 
the sole executor, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to upwards of £24.000, ‘The testator bequeaths all his oil 
paintings by Abraham Pether and Sebastian Pether to the 
National Gallery, Trafalgar-square ; £2000 to the Church Mis- 

£1000 each to the Royal National Life-Boat 
England Scripture Readers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen; £500 to the 
London Female Preventive and Reformatory Institution ; £100 
t Domestic Servants’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion ; and legacies to relatives and others. The residue of his 
per estate he leaves to Frank Bramah, Edward Bramah, 
Emily Ford, Emily Crallan, and Emma Evill, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Dec. 11, 1888) of Lientenant-Colonel the 
Hon. Henry Arthur Cole, late of 28, Egerton-gardens, who died 
on July 2, was proved on Aug. 19 by the Earl of Erne, K.P., 
and James Hugh Smith-Barry, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting te over £17,000. The testator, after 
making some specific bequests to relatives, gives the residue of 
his property equally to his nieces, Alice Elizabeth Cole and 
Jane Evelyn Cole, 


will 22, 1888), 
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the 
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sionary 
Institution, the Church of 


Society 


o the General Female 
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The Bishop of Lichfield having issued an invitation to 

hundred Nonconformists to meet him at his palace on 
Michaelmas Day, the 7¢/rgraph observes that this is not the 
first attempt to draw closer together the Established Free 
Church varieties of Christians. It cannot, however, recall an 
instance in which the bishop of a diocese has gone out of his 
way to show hospitality to Nonconformist ministers as such in 
his own palace, Naturally the place of meeting precludes any 
idea of episcopal propagandism. 


one 


A most exciting balloon adventure was recently witnessed 
in Paris. The balloon La Patrie ascended at four in the after- 
noon from the gasworks at Courbeveie, a suburb of Paris, the 
car containing two young men named La Prince and Dumnid, 
both about twenty years of age. On leaving the ground the 
balloon caught in the branches of a tree, a slight hole being 
made in theenvelope. Nevertheless, it rose rapidly, being carried 
along by a violent wind ; but when passing over the Bois de 
joulogne, at the height of a thousand métres, an explosion 
occurred, and the balloon, with an enormous rent in it, began 
to descend with alarming rapidity, the crowd assembled 
on the Auteuil racecourse anxiously watching its move- 
ments. Fortunately, the envelope of the balloon was torn in 
such a manner as to form a parachute, and the aéronauts, pre- 
serving their coolness, threw out the ballast, and, owing to 
their clever management, succeeded in alighting at Issy, near 
Paris, without accident, one of the young men only being 
slightly bruised. The aéronauts were loudly cheercd by the 
crowd. 
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MILITARY PRISONS. 
A Parliamentary paper contains the report for 1889. by Major- 
General Sir Edmund F. Du Cane, K.C.B., on the discipline 
and management of military prisons. During 1889 the two 
prisons of Naas and ‘Taunton were closed. ‘The total accom- 
modation offered in the home prisons was for 1543 men; the 
total accommodation in 564. A new military 
prison was opened in July at Kandy, Ceylon. The buildings 
appointed to constitute the military prison at Cape Town are 
reported quite unfit for the purpose, and it is therefore hoped 
that the new military prison which it has been proposed to 
construct at Wynberg may be provided. The number of 
soldiers under sentence of penal servitude by courts-martial 
has decreased from 361 in 1883 to 65 on December 31, 1889. 
There were 1624 men discharged from the Army for bad 
conduct during ‘The total number of committals to 
military prisons is 31 per cent than in 1886. This 
diminution is partially due, no doubt, to the general order 
issued in January 7 


the Colonies. 


ISS9. 


less 


ISS7, under which commanding officers 
were permitted to deal with many offences formerly sent 
before courts-martial; partially to the weeding-out of bad 
characters from the Army, and parily to the order given in 
October 1888, under which men sentenced to be discharged 
with ignominy, and convicted of certain crimes under the 
Army Act were added to the class which are to be 
committed to civil prisons, as guilty of disgraceful crimes. 
‘The employment of military prisoners on work for the War 
Department has been carried out, with the result that at Gosport 
18,500 bolster-cases have been made, 8900 palliasse-cases, and 
370 bed-sackings. ‘The report suggests that useful work of 
the same nature might be found for the military prisoners in 
the Colonics. 


ISS], 
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SEPARATED MILK 

However it be with “jests,” it is certain that with maxims 
the “ prosperity " of the saying lies as much in the quality of 
the speaker as in the ear of the listener. It is probable, there- 
fore, now that Mr. Gladstone has reminded the world that 
“separated milk” is a highly nourishing and most valuable 
article of food, people will begin to believe it. and to act upon 
the belief. At present, immense quantities of it which could 
not be put to better use than in aiding the direct food supplies 
of the population are thrown to the pigs or disposed of at 
nominal rates for mixed trade purposes. Separated milk, it 
is almost needless to say, contains all the milk except the 
fat, which is converted into butter. Now, fat is a very neces- 
sary thing for infants, for children and infants cannot do 
without it. But children and adults can easily find 
other means of getting the required hydrocarbon, either in 
the form of suet, lard, sugar, or jam. Very few people, 
perhaps, know how large a part cheap jam now plays in the 
feeding of the poor school child, The cheapness of ar 
and the great abundance of cheap fruit preserve are playing 
a most important and, indeed, an invaluable part in the feeding 
of the children of the artisan, the labourer, and the cottager. It 
is surprising but satisfactory to see nowadays how the child 
brings to school a hunk of bread and jam. There is no better 
form of hydrocarbon. Separated milk and cheap jam are 
additions of vast national importance to our dietary ; and not 
for children alone. Hence the advice to the cottager diligently 
to cultivate his fruit-trees, and to hold separated milk in high 
esteem, is as sound economic and physiological advice as a 
statesman can give, and he does well who lends to it the 
emphasis of popular power.—Jritish Medical Journal, 
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for Lumbago 
for Sprains. 


for Cuts 


CHES and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S 
and PAINS. KLLIMAN’S 
\ CHES 

TRAININC. 
“Tam desired by the members of the above club to 
club 
4 
ALLIMAN’S 
4 
LLIMAN’S for Sore Throat from Cold. 


these gifts, and to appoint same, as also the ultimate residue, 
Universal Embrocation 
KLLIMAN’S 
Universal Embrocati n. 
; EKLLIMAN’S 
Walter A. Lidington, Esq., Handicapper 
inform vou that they have used your Embrocation fora 
“For running and cycling it is 
. 4 
JALLIMAN'S 
LLIMAN’S 


as she may think fit. 
- 
\ | ‘HES and PAINS. 
} 
Universal Embrocation. 
CILES 
and PAINS. 
Universal Embrocation. 
and Starter, West Kent Harriers, writes: 
“March 3, 1890, 
considerable period, and that they think It more 
ficral than any other that has been Introduced into the 
would not be without it under any 
LLIMAN’S for Rheumatism. 
4 . 
ALLIMAN’S 
4 
LLIMAN’S for Bruises. 
LEaAn’s 


for Chest Colds. 


for Stiffness. 


SPRAINS AND STIFFNESS. 
Harry J. Burden, Esq., Hon. Sec. Peckham 


Harriers, writes: 
*June 21, 
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your Universal Embrocation for some 
considerable time, and found it invaluable for sprains 
and stiffness after long and short distance running, 
The members of my club have used it, and find it more 
beneficial than any other introduce!, and now they 


“T have used 


would not do without it.” } OVER-EXERTION. 


The Championship Team of the Finchley 
Harriers states: 


and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S 
Universal Embrocation 

and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S 
Universal Embrocaticn 

and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S 
Universal Embrocation 

and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S 


Universal Embrocation. 


A CHES 


CHES 


« , 
CHES 


‘ACHES 


LLIMAN’S Universal Embrocation 


4 for Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sprains, Bruises, Cuts 


benefit by 


from colds 
exercises should 
not only 


“ Cross-country 
using 
taking part in long-distance races, as it protects them 
and chills, 


A STITCii IN TIME. 


| CYCLING. 
“August 17, 1688. 


particular derive great 
Embrocation previous to 


runners in to the excellent results to b 


milan 's by Monsieur Henri Beconnais, 


Persons taking part in athletic | Frauce, last year, 
the Embrocation a trial, as it | 


CRAMP. 


give 


relieves sprains and bruises, but also prevents | 

any of the ill-effects caused by over-exertion.” 

Chas. 8. Agar, Esq., Forres Estate, Mas- 
kellya, Ceylon, writes: 


CYCLISTS SWEAR BY 


From L. Fabrellas, Saint Sebastien, Spain. 
: “ April 16, 189). 

“Tama member of a Cycling Club here, and can testify 

obtained by using your 

universal Embrocation, which was recommended to me 

Champion 


ELLIMAN'’S. 


SPRAIN. 


From Robert J. Walker, Esq., F.R.G.S., 
F.R.His.S., Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 

Cyclist of “June 21, 1887, 

F “Sirs, —I cannot refrain from sending you word to 

*‘Em- 


a month since I contracted a most 


much I have benefited by using yout 


About 


say how 


brocation.’ 
whilst playing crickct. 


severe sprain. This occurred 


I used your lotion, not believing that it would do the 


Sore Throats from Cold, Chest Colds, Stiffness, &c. 
Is, 134. and 2s, 9d. Prepared only by 
ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, England. 


HUMAN USE. 


RHEUMATISM. 


| Captain G. H. Mansell, R.N., Pembroke | 


Villa, Shirley, Southampton, writes: 
| “October 13, 1888, 
“Have derived great bencfit by using your Embroca- 
' tion for rheumatism.” 


| 


confess that the 
relief, 


I shall always keep a bottle 


“ April 21, 1889. 
“In cases of acute rheumatism I have used it on 
coolies, as also for strains. The coolies suffer much 
from carrying heavy loads long distances, and they get 
cramp in the muscles, which, when well rubbed with 
your Embrocation, & relieved at once. 
. “CHas, S. AGAR.” 


sprain any good whatever, but I must 


second application gave considerabk and two 


bottles cured the same. 
by me. To cricket players it ought to be invaluable.— 


Yours truly, “Robr. J. WALZER.” 
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PRIX, PARIS EXHIBITION, 


PATENT ada GUN. 


OVER CNNE THOUSAND IN USE. 
EJECTOR GUNS, £35; High 
} FRC" TOR RIFLES, all bore 
CENTRAL-FIRE GU) 
1AMMERLESS GUN n £15 15s. to 
ROOK RIFLE to £10 10s. 
I L nd D : post on 
178, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON: 82, 
STREET, BIRMINGHAMs or 4, RUE GLU 

ir the OPERA, PARIS. 


, from £40. 
£10 10s 


VS, fr 


S, from £5 5 


ij é 
OF WALE 
Fr EDINBURGH; ane 
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MELLIN S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS., 


breathes a fragrance, 


SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANG!IPANNI PSIDIUM 
May be obtained 
~d, of _ 4 Chemist or 
op Perfumer. 
Zong stree® 


& CO. 
LIMD. 


The only English Guamakers awarded the GRAND 


st Quality, £47. 


to £42, 
£42, 


pplication. 
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VAN HOUTEN’S i 
COCOA 


STIMULATES AND NOURISHES grxom 


Without leaving any 


Injurious Effect on the Nervous System. 


IT IS A PERFECT BEVERAGE. ‘Rowlands 
CHEAP, CHEERING, AND SUSTAINING. Odonto_ 


STREETERS DIAMONDS si 


WHITE & MODERN CUT 
MOUNTED from &5.to & 5,000. 
Ii8 NEW BOND S!,W. LONDON. 
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Preserves the 
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This Jewellery Business was established in the City in the reign of King Gcorge the Third. 





BECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be attributed to early 
neglect or the indiscriminate use of tooth powders and pastes, which give 
a momentary whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel, 
timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth wash, 


FRACRANT 


SOAZzODON T 
FOR THE TEETH, 


will, by its detergent action, speedily arrest the progress of 
harden the gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 

»* The formula of Sozodont includes only botanic ingredients, and it 
contains only the pures’ and most salutary of these, Sold by Chemists 
at 2s. 6d. British Dépét : 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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ROBINSON and CLEA VER'S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


— and Price Lists poat free, 
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WHY DRINK 


INFERIOR” TEA? 


WHY NOT BUY DIRECT FROM THE IMPORTER? 
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Chests, Canisters, Bags, or Packet 
the Company's Registered Trade Mark, 
representing England, Scotland, and Ireland 


as 





All packages containing the Unite d Kingdom Tea pape anne de Teas, whether 
.invariably bear, as 

above 
the United Kingdom, 


NITED KINGDOM 
COMPANY’S TEAS 


FIRST HAND, DIRECT From IMPORTER TO CONSUMER. 
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supplied hy the 


SAVING ALI. MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS. 
THESE TEAS ENJOY A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR THOROUGH EXCELLENCE AND PURITY. 
NOTHING LIKE THEM ANYWHERE! DELIVERED TO ANY ADDRESS, CARRIACE PAID. 
Of excellent quality. 
b TO ROYALTY, 
Congou & Assam - L/S 2 Ib. | me nog, 
Thoroughly good Tea. THE LEADING 
Of great strength and fine quality. / —tae 
Kaisow & Dar] eeling’ % /2 a lb. OF CUSTOMERS 
The May pickings covered with Bloom. 
THE LAND. 
Of superb quality, and highly recommended as a most Delicious Tea. 
Teas at 1/6 a Ib. and upwards, packed in 7, 10, 14, and 20 Ib. Canisters without extra charge ; 
also in Half-Chests containing about 56 Ib. and Chests of about 90 Ib. 
forwarded along with Samples of Tea (all free of charge) on application. The Directors res pootsally ask the 
Public to READ the BOOK, to TASTE the SAMPLES, and to JUDGE for THEMS ELVE 
READ WHAT “HEALTH” SAYS: 
Company which ¢ njoys the distinction of hy ing Tva Merchants to IRA. the Prince of Wales The Tvas sold by this 
* Company come direct from the Importers to the public , they are mixed entirely by machinery, not being touched by hand. 
“ All the Teas are free from any erecss of astringene y. The i rts ofthe United Kingdom Tra (Company are what they 
“drinking these Teas, without the least fear of the lnjarion is effects which so frequently result from using the 
“inferior Teas sold by many Retailers. We have sted Tras sold by Re at 28. and 28. 6d.a pound 
* whieh certainly were ‘not one whit superior in quality to thos nsideration at 1s. 3d. and 1s. Lhe 


Oopack & Cachar Assam COUNTY 
THROUGHOUT 
Choicest Ceylon & Darjeeling £23/=— a lb. 
An interesting Book on Tea, containing numerous Illustrations, recently published by the Company, will be 
“PURE TEAS —We have tested sam ples of the Teas United Kingdom Tea Company, Limited. a 
“claim to be- -pure articles which hare suffered no si iphisticat ion. Invalids, as well as those in health, may enjoy 
* Ceylon and Darjeeling Tea at 28. a pound, supplicd by the Company, wi bt, please the me 


ourselves t tailers 


uv sail reco 


Gd.a pe rund, 


st fastidious 





l. without a de 





Proprietors of Hotels,and Managers of Large Institutions, will find it most advantageous using these Teas in their Establishments 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Limitep, 
TEA MERCHANTS by ROYAL APPOINTMENT to H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Head Offices—21, MiNCING LANE, LONDON. 

Branch Offices—47, 49, and 51, WORSHIP STREET, and 1, PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. 


a Guarantee of Quality, 


viz.. Three Ladics 
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THE LADIES' COLUMN. 

It is surely “ playing very low down " when a man and woman 
say that a child of five and a half is beyond parental control! 
A full-grown man actually had the impertinence to appear 
before Mr. Hannay the other day, and state that his baby boy 
of that age was in a ferocious state of unmanageable self-will. 
Mr. Hannay remarked that “there seems to be an alarming 
“these incorrigibles This is true, for a similar 
from all parts of the country. Is it for sucha 
result as that we pay school Troublesome and 
defiant children there have always But why there 
should be more of them, when we have had twenty years of a 
laborate system of elementary schooling, than there 
when more than half of the children of the country 
may well mystify a magistrate. 

bserved, however, that this increase of awful 
the infant world is confined 
Babes of five-and-a-half 
middle-class nurseries, and prove 
correction nowadays, any more than their 
boiled-mutton and rice-pudding days, a 
Nor are fathers of the pro- 
labourer 


increase of 
tale comes 
this rates / 


been. 


costiy and ¢€ 
used to be 

totally untaught, 

tis to be 

ljalarming characteristics in 

lower orders of the population. 

lisp defiance in 

enabie to 

did in their 

a century ago or 80, 

al class afraid to enter a house, as a stalwart 

his landlady the other day declared themselves to be, 

use of the terror inspired in their bosoms by a ruffian of 

age of eight. The Indicrous (if one takes it from that 
point of view) or disgraceful spectacle of a man and woman 
appearing before a School Board Committee or a magistrate and 
declaring tiny boys and girls to be “ beyond control” is only 

exhibited in those classes where the sense of parental duty is 

not effectually stimulated by public opinion. 

In every class there are difficult subjects to bring under 
the control of the nursery authorities ; but now, as of old, 
respectable parents settle themselves to the task of managing 
or subduing the unruly spirits. But there is no other course 
open for the respectable parents, while the foolish sentimental 
philanthropy, which is so powerful an element in our society 
at the present day, and which tries to do all private duties and 
meet all personal responsibilities at the expense of “ the State,” 
directly arranges for and encourages parents of the lower 
class in flinging the burden of rearing, controlling, and training 
their children off their hands 

Industrial schools and reformatories are simply comfortable 
and well-provided boarding-schools for the children of the poor, 
given them asa premium for being naughty. ‘They are fed, 
clothed, and kept much more comfortably than they would be 
at home, and taught a trade there, at a trifling expense to the 
parents. The only qualification, but one which is absolutely essen- 
tial, for admission to one of these State boarding institutions, is 
that the child shall be badly behaved. He must be“ incorrigible,” 
or given to “frequenting bad company,” orhave committed some 
petty theft or other offence. Then the father gets rid of the 
child ; the parent pays two shillings a week, and “ the State” 
makes up the remainder of the cost of keeping thechild, which 
varies, according to the economy of the management, between 
eight and seventeen shillings per week. What a temptation 
is here for poor parents! Children are found troublesome 
and hard to discipline—and there are characters which often, if 
properly managed by loving and judicious mothers, make fine, 
bold, energetic men and women—and forthwith the parents 
fling the responsibility of keeping and training them on to 
“ the State.” 

In almost every poor street now there is found a father 
who has thus freed himself from his parental responsibility ; 
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and, naturally, many of his neighbours envy him. It is no 
wonder “the number of incorrigibles is increasing.” But 
this state of things is bad for the children, who are often 
deliberately teased and driven by parental selfishness into 
courses that qualify them for these institutions; it is a bad 
example to parents who else would try to do their duty ; and it 
is throwing a mischievous burthen on “ the State.” If parents 
who declare their inability to control their tiny offspring 
were only rigorously compelled to pay the full costs of each 
child's maintenance in an industrial school or reformatory, 
there would bea rapid diminution of the surprising number 
of “ineorrigibles” of tender years, unsubdued rebels in 
knickerbockers, and alarming ruffians who have not yet cut 
their second teeth. 

Among the beautiful gifts presented to her Majesty on her 
Jubilee, one of the most charming consisted of a pair of 
pierced silver cups, every joining of the pattern studded 
with a turquoise. This was the offering of the Rajah of 
Gondal, who personally attended the celebration. How he 
can have come by the idea on that occasion that the Queen 
distributed commemorative sugar-candy to her subjects it is 
impossible to guess. But his Ranee supposes herself -to have 
followed the Queen's example the other day in giving sweets 
to her subjects in celebration of her Highness’s recovery from 
sickness. The idea is a pretty contrast to the old savage 
notion of making the tribe mourn on the King's decease by 
killing a number of its members. 

An order has been issued for suppressing the most 
characteristic point about the cantinieres of the French 
Army. They have heretofore worn the uniform of their 
respective corps, only slightly modified in its nether part— 
trousers, but baggy ones; a regimental coat, with somewhat 
elongated tails. Women so clad are as fit as women can ever 
be to share the marches and join in the adventures of an 
army. ‘The order that in future they shall wear the orthodox 
habiliments of their sex is therefore regarded as a token that 
it is proposed to abolish these lady officials of the refreshment 
service altogether. Perhaps it is more business-like to have 
the management of the canteens committed to men. But 
there is something in sentiment ; and it may be doubted if the 
male seller of liquor will ever do what “the sister of the 
regiment’ has constantly done—win the Legion of Honour or 
a medal for valour by risking life and limb in ministering to 
the wounded boys of her regiment in the thick of the battle. 
No reason is offered by the Minister of War for his edict 
depriving the cantinieres of their uniforms. 

I regret to record the death of one of the most cultured 
and original of women artists, Miss Alice Havers. She has 
died at the early age of thirty-nine, by the misadventure of 
an overdose of morphia. She was one of the first women to 
succeed thoroughly in the art of “ black and white,” or draw- 
ing for engraving. A large number of her excellent drawings 
have appeared in magazines. Besides this, her painting was 
very finished and charming, and was usually honoured at the 
Academy with a place on the line. She was a pretty and 
elegant woman. Her Portrait appears on another page. 

Among the many people who have not gone far afield for 
a change is Princess Frederica of Hanover, who has been 
visiting the Military Exhibition and attending a charity 
concert near Hampton Court in the last days of August. 
London is, however, deserted by nearly all “smart” people, 
and I hear that at Homburg there are so many London faces 
that the visitor might suppose himself in the Park in the 
season. The Homburg season is a very brief one, and, as far 


as the English are concerned, depends on the Prince of Wales's 
presence. He leaves Homburg about Sept. 7, and a few days 
after there will be scarcely an English person remaining. 

The Queen of Roumania is in England—or, to speak quite 
accurately, in Wales. Her Majesty is staying at Llandudno, 
as quietly as, a few years ago, the Empress of Austria stayed 
at Cromer. The Queen of Roumania is well known as an 
author, writing under the nom de guerre of “Carmen 
Sylva.” She was led to poesy by sorrow, as Shelley says 
poets always are. Her Majesty's only child died at an early 
age, and the Queen became an author to distract her mind 
from this bitter grief. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 





THE PEARL FISHERIES OF THE PERSIAN GULF. 

The Arab population of the shores of the Persian Gulf and its 
islands look forward to the period of diving operations (about 
one hundred days of the hot season) as the chief event of the 
year. Tothem the pearl take is the harvest, and in this all 
classes, from chiefs to domestic slaves, are personally in- 
terested. During recent years these harvests have been 
abundant, while at the same time prices of pearls have been 
rising, consequently there is a visible increase in the pro- 
sperity of the Arabs of this coast, and larger vessels are now 
built. The British Consul-General at Bushire, in his last 
report, reckons that, in round numbers, nearly 2000 boats of 
all sizes are engaged on the pearl banks from the pirate coast; 
from Bahrain, about 1500; and from El-Katr, Coweyt, and Ca, 
about 1000: a total of 4500 boats. It is not an excessive 
estimate to suppose that 30,000 men are thus employed. ‘The 
take of pearls in 1889 about equalled that of the preceding 
year. 


The marriage of Mr. Herbert Frederick N. Hopkins, of the 
2nd Battalion Seaforth Highlanders, with the Hon. Eleanor 
Isabel Yarde-Buller, sister of Lord Churston, took place in St. 
Augustine's Church, Queen’s-gate, on Sept. 1. Mr. J. T. Agg- 
Gardner, M.P., acted as groomsman, and Lord Churston gave 
his sister away. 

The Bank of England give notice that they are prepared, 
in accordance with instructions received from the ‘l'reasury, 
to undertake the investment, in the same stock, of the quarterly 
dividends upon £2 15s. per Cent. Consolidated Stock, commonly 
called “Consols.” The instructions of the Treasury apply only 
to amounts of stock less than £1000. Such stock may stand 
in one, two, three, or four names. In joint accounts, one at 
least of the stockholders must be over twenty-one years of 
age, and proof of the birth of any stockholder under twenty- 
one years of age must be lodged with the Bank of England. 
The investment of a dividend will not take place until 
about a month after it is due, thus giving a stockholder 
the opportunity of taking any particular dividend if circum- 
stances render it desirable. Such taking of any dividend, or 
dividends, by the stockholder will not interfere with the 
investment by the Bank of England of subsequent dividends. 
For each pound, or part of a pound, invested, there will be a 
charge of one penny. Should a stockholder wish to be 
informed of each investment, the Bank of England will furnish 
particulars for an additional charge of threepence per quarter. 
These charges will be deducted from the dividends before the 
investments are made. Orders for the investment of dividends 
will be cancelled by the death of a stockholder, or by the 
stock reaching the sum of £1000, and may at any time be 
withdrawn in writing. 








THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY 


Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., (c::itittns) 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 


JEWEL- 

The Stock of Bracelets, 
Brooches, Earrings, Necklets, &c., is the 
largest and choicest in London, and con- 
tains designs of rare beauty and excellence 
not to be obtained elsewhere, an inspec 
tion of which is respectfully invited, 


ORIENTAL PEARLS. 
Choice strung Pearl Necklaces, in 
single, three, or tive rows, from £10 to 
£50"); also an immense variety of Pearl 
and Gold mounted Ornaments, suitable for 
Bridesmaids’ and Bridal Presents. 


RUBIES.—Some very choice 
specimens of fine Oriental Rubies at 
moderate prices. 


RIDAL PRESENTS. 

Special attention is devoted to the 
production of elegant and inexpensive 
novelties suitable for Bridesmaids’ Pre- 
sents. Original designs and estimates 
prepared free of charge. 


W EDDING PRESENTS. 

An immense variety of Inexpensive 
articles, specially suitable for presente, 
Every intending purchaser should inspect 
this stock before deciding elsewhere, when 
the superiority in design, quality, and 
price will be apparent. 


COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS. 


REPAIRS and REMODEL- 
LING OF FAMILY JEWELS. The 
Goldsmiths’ Company undertake’ the 
Repair of all kinds of Jewellery and the 
Remounting of Family Jewels. Great 
attention is devoted to this branch of their 
business, and designs and estimates are Fine Diamond mm: 
furnished free of charge. Mvonstone Heart 


Pendant, £10. 
CAUTION. The Goldsmiths’ 
Company regret to find that many 

of their Designs are being copied In a very 

inferior quality, charged at higher prices 

and inserted ina similar form of ad vertise- 

ment, which is calculated to mislead the 

public. 

They beg to notify that 
London retall address ts 112, 
STREET, W. 

ATCHES.—Ladies’ and 

Gentlemen's Geld and Silver, most 

accurate timekeepers, at very moderate 
prices. 


CLOCKS.—A large assort- 
ment, suitable for travelling or for 
the dining-room, drawing-room, &c., from 
20s, to £100, 


IGH - CLASS 
H LERY 


their only 
REGENT 


Fine Diamond Kittens and Pear! Ball Brooch, 
£10. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Post Free. 


Fine Diamond 5-stone 
Half-Hoop Rings, 
from £15 to £200. 


Diamond and Enamel Brooch, £9. 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT STREET, W. 





DIAMOND 


ORNAMENTS. 


The Largest and Choicest 
Stock in London. 

The Times: “The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany’s collection of Jewels, the low priees 
of which, combined with admirable taste, 
defies competition, and deserves attentive 
examination.” 











Fine Pearl and Diamond 
Double Heart and 
Tie Ring, £18 10s. 


Fine Diamond 3-row Crescent, to form 
Brooch, Hair-Pin, or Pendant, £50. 


— Fine Diamond Star. 
to form Brooch, Pendant, 
or Hair-Pin, q 


Finely Chased Gold Cat and Mouse Brooch, 
with Pearl ends, £2 15s. 


Goods forwarded to the 
country for selection. 


Diamond Three-Swallow Safety Brooch, £5. 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS. 
A magnificent assortment of Rings, 
Stars, Sprays, Tiaras, Necklaces, &c., com- 
posed of the finest White Diamonds, 
mounted in special and original designs, 
and sold direct to the public at merchants’ 
cash prices. 
SAPPHIRES from Ceylon, 
but with London cutting, mounted 
alone, or with Diamonds, in a great 
variety of ornaments. 
NOVELTIES .—A succession 
of Novelties by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company's own artists and designers is 
constantly being produced to anticipate 
the requirements of purchasers. 
CASH PRICES.— The 
Goldsmiths’ Company, conducting 
their business both in buying and selling 
for cash, are enabled to offer purchasers 
great advantages over the usual credit 
houses. All goods are marked in pr sin 
figures for cash without discount. 


APPROBATION. — Selected 

parcels of goods forwarded to the 
country on approval when desired. Cor- 
respondents, not being customers, should 
send a London reference or deposit. 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS 

have, through this means, the advan- 
tage of being supplied direct from an im 
mense London stock, containing all the 
latest novelties, and which are not obtain- 
able in provincial towns. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
Orders executed with the utmost care 
and faithfulness under the immediate 
supervision of a member of the Company. 
Where the selection is left to the firm, 
customers may rely upon good taste and 
discretion being used, and the prices being 
exactly the same as if a personal selection 
were made. 
ESTIMONIALS.— The 
numerous recommendations with 
which the Goldsmiths’ Company have 
been favoured by customers are a pleasing 
testimony to the excellence and durability 
of their manufactures. 


OLD JEWELLERY, Dia- 
monds, and Plate taken in exchange 
or bought for cash. 
MEDALS. —Awarded Nine 
Gold Medals, the only Gold Medal at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1889, and the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour, a special dis- 
tinction conferred on this Firm for the 
excellence of their manufactures. 
CATALOGUE, containing 
thousands of designs, beautifully 
illustrated, sent post free to all parts of 
the world. 


Fine Diamond 
Double Heart and 
Knot Brooch, 
£15. 


Manufactory : CLERKENWELL. 











KNIGHT COMMANDER of VILLA VICOZA, 
GOLD MEDALS at the Principal International Exhibitions, 


OHN RINSMEAD and QONS’ 
J iB S 

P ATE are SOSTENENTE PIANOFORTES 
end on the Three-Years’ System, 
_ , 20, and 22, , W Wien re ~stre et, 


PIAN( S. Scene Ss. 


4 18, Gre at Marlborough-street, London,and 13 Thu ede Ma 1, 
and the Prince and Princess of 
that P anofortes are being Sold 


Paris, Makers to her Majesty 
Ww ales, CAI TION the Pub 


Fori infor m ation: as to nuthe nti city apply at 1s, Gre: 
, Where new Pianos can be o} 


PIANOS. —COTTAG ES 


€ 
Gr and Prize ( higher ‘than Gold Met ial) 


OORE on MOORE. ~Pis anos ‘from 163 gs. 
Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs, 

6d. per Month, or Cash, 

\ + nd 105, Bishi »pseate-withi in, Lond on, E. c. 


BROADW ooD 


P [ANOF pei 3, with ir yn f rmes all “modern im pe vements, 
S% it 











_ and co. S _ PIANOS, 


iO per cent discount, 


3 ni nes is, {Ci lass 6, 35 line as, 
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CO. (Established 104 Years), ¢ 





YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per —— Tunings 


3 yon ged if purchased in six 


in if 4 ppt 
OK TZMANN und CO., 





on “ 
THOMAS UE TZMANN 








», instead of dying in the orthodox song 


bos : 
: PHILLIPS and p AGE, 


Ypen m. iam. tol p.m. 

_Beiitontty Iiuminated Gardens, 

igne Saturday at 9.30p.m., 
Joseph Wells, of Wandswe 


Thares Military Hani Is ops daily from 13 


The following e vents will take pins dutta she week 


Ascenta of Spencer’ s Gre: at 
“Director, Royal Military 


Pipers of the Ist Battalion Scots Guards will give 
Highland Fling, Sword Dance, 
fullochgorm and Sheantreuse. 

»y the Lady Cricketers, 

» Exhibition Attendants, 
Arms by the Fins mury PB olyte 





Grand t ric ket Match | 


mnibuses every five minutes from Sloane-square ¢ 
South Kensington Stations, 
all Piers to Victoria Pier, 





>» Admits to all Entertainments. 


EXHIBITION. 


Earl's Court and West Brompton, 


ST EXHIBITS AND ATTRACTIONS 
: PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 


AND © H yyy ELYSEES. 
MOST c HAIMING GARDE NS IN LONDON. 
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First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by 


BROWN and POLSON in 1856. 


BROWN and POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


Was in the Field some time before any other was anywhere 
heard of, and no other has now an Eyual Claim to the 


Public Confidence. 


(HocoLa T MENIER. 
Awerses 

,Hignest Mfonou rns 

ALL E AEIBITIONS. 


- | (HOCOLAT MENTER in $]b. and } 1b. 
PACKETS, 





For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPP ER. 
CHOCOLAT MENIER. 


Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 Tons. 








- | (HOCOLAT MENIER, Paris, 
London, 
Sold Every where, 


70 " 

HAT IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 
Send name and county to CULLETON'S Heraldic 
OMce. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. PEDIGREES 
TRACED. The correct colours for liveries. Armes of husband 
and wife blended. Cr on seals and dies, Book- 
plates engraved in me ddern styles. 5 ene trings, 

13-carat, from 428.—25, Cranbourn- street London, W.« 


‘ULLETON’S GU INEA BOX of CRE ST ED 
/ STATIONERY—a Half-ream of BE QUALITY Paper 
and SQUARE ENVELOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 
Crest or Address. Naga ag forengraving steeldie. Wedding 
and Invitation Card rard-plate and 50 best Visiting 











atreet | (corner of St. Martin's lane), Londs mn, 
GHIRTS. _ FORD'S EU REKA.- —The most 

perfect fitting made Observer. Gentlemen desirous 
of rerienan shirts of the best quality should try FORD'S 
K U RE KA. 





QHIRT —~FORD'S E U RE KA. Six for 40s. 
b Illustrated Price Lists and Directions for Self-Measure 
free by post.—R. FORD and CO.,, 41, Po 


QHIRTS.~ FORD'S EUREKAS, 30s., 40s. 
‘ the half-dozen. Neat "9 ated for fit, durability, and appear- 
ance. All double-stite 

RICHARD FORD and CO,, 41, Poultry. 


GuiRts. OLD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist, 
and Collar Banded, fine linen, three for 6s; superio 
7s. G6d.; extra fine, 9s Send three (not less) with cas h 
Returned ready for use, ¢ erring pair 
R. FORD and CO., 41, P oultry, London, 


A, GIDIUS. .—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 
424 that never Shrink in Washing, not if washed 109 times 8 
stic soft as silk, two for 21s.; Extra Quality, two for 27 
Carriage free. Write for Patterns and Self-Measure to 

Rh. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


([HE MINERVA LIBRARY OF FAMOUS 
New Volume just soul. aa n 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s., 


TICTOR HUGO: Select Poems and 
Tragedies (“ Hernani” and “ The Kine's Amusement”) 

Translated by Francis, first Earl of Ellesmere, Andrew 
Lang, LL.D., Sir Edwin Arnold, K.S.1., Clement Scott, M.A., 
Richard Garnett, LL.D.,and many others, 

Complete list of this series will be sent post free on 
application. 

London : WARD, Lock, and Co., Salisbury-square, E.C. 











Price 2s. 6d., post free, 


eo OF THE VEINS, more especially 
of Venosity, Varicocele, Hemorrhoids, and Varicose 
, and their Medical Treatment. By J. COMPTON 
tNETT, M.D.—London: JAMES Epps and Co., 170, Picca- 

; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 






"Sixth Edition, price 1s., post free, 


JOSE AND THROAT DISEASES. 
. By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. Revised by Dr. LENNOX 
og ln London : JAMES E Pps and Co., 170, Piccadilly ; and 
, Threadneedle-street. 


Y ACHTING CRUISE ROUND ‘THE 
UNITED KINGDOM.—The Orient Company will dis- 
peice their Steam-ship GARONNE, 3876 tons register, 3000- 
1orse power, from London on SEPT. 6, and from Leith on 
Sept. 8, fora’Three Weeks’ Cruise, vis iting Inverness, Kirk- 
wall, Lerwick, Gairloch (Ross), Oban, the Clyde, Belfast, 
Londonderry, Limerick, Bantry Bay (for Killarney), Queens- 
town, and Plymouth. The Garonne is fitted with electric light, 
hot and cold baths, &c. Cuisine of the hi ghest order, Mana- 
gers F.GREEN and C 0., 13, Fenchurch-ayenue, E.C.: ANDER- 
SON, ANDERSON, and Co,,5, Fenchurch-avenue, E.C. Forterms 
and further r particnlars apply to the latter firm. 


x + 
THE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 
SANATORIUM.—In one of the finest climates in the 
world for pulmonary complaints, 2300 ft. above sea-level, 
atmosphere dry and exhilarating, V ieisaes from England 
exchange their winter for a delightful summer, instead of the 
mitigated winter of the Mediterranean health-resorts ; 235 
days of sunshine pe 4 English church, Circular from 
CHARLES W. JoNES, Esq. Drury-buildings, Liverpool; or 
ARTHUR E, JONES, sg, the’ Sanatorium, 8. Paulo, Brazil 























FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS FREE, 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


PETER ROBINSON. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


Travelling expenses are not charged, however distant the 





Telegraphic Address—* PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.” 


EVERY REQUISITE FOR 


256 to 262, REGENT ST. 


PETER ROBINSON'S experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
with goods for selection 
immediately on receipt of letter or telegram. 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
purchased at the warehouse in London. 


residence may be. 


oe Number 3557. 





PETER ROBINSON | “2uzcrasmere™ || 

















THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


» Hair from falling off. 


Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
»,and therefore does not stain the skin, 


in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & ITAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. | 


30., 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists, 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 


PAIN and spasmodic ac 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give r 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 


Cards, 28, d.—T. CUL "LETON. Seal Enuraver, 25, Cranbourn- 
c | 





nS ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


E'S Al NTIBILIOU S PILLS. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR IN 
(oe KLE’S A} 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


NTIBILIOUS PIL LS. 
F 


Prevents the decay of the TEET 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 


Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the T: 
partly composed of Honey, « 
sweet herbs and plants. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


2s. 6d, per Bottle. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford St. 
SEASON SPECIALTIES. 


500 Pieces Black and Coloured Faille 
Frangaise, pure Silk, extra quality, from 


500 Boxes Black and Coloured Velvets, 
new shades, from 4s, 6d. per yard. 


150 Pieces Navy Estemene Serge, ex- 
ceptional value, Is. to 3s. 11d. per yard. 
200 Pieces new Cheviots, for travel- 
ling costumes, Is. 9jd. to 6s. 11d. 


French Cachemires, in 50 new colour- 
, 2s. and 3s. per yard. 

Ladies’ Dress Cloths in every shade, 
shrunk and damped, ) 
4s, 1ld., and 6s. 1ld. per yard. 


ERYTHING FOR LADIES’ 


“" 


750 Travelling Mantles and Macin- 
tosh Cloaks, in great variety, One to 


500 Black and Coloured Jackets, 


shapes, 17s. 6d. to Two Guineas. 


325 gg Dressy Mantles and Capes, 
, and Silk, One to 


700 Early Autumn Tweed Costumes, 
light and dark colours, 25s. 9d. 


375 Girls’ Striped Galatea and Drill 
Sailor Costumes, all sizes, from 6s. 


100 Black Wool Yak Lace 
27s. 6d., worth 63s. 


shapes, 20 different styles, 


PATTERNS and FASHION-BOOK 


ROBINSON, Oxford St. 


Telegraphic Address : 














« “Peter Robinson, London.” 
Telephone, No. 3557. 








[GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
ASIDE 


The SUMMER SERVIC ry of AST TRAINS is now running 
to YARMOUTH, Lowestoft, Cromer, Southend-on-Sea, Clacton 
on-Sea, Walton-on-Naze, Harwich, eve reourt, Felixstowe, 


Aldeburgh, Southwold, and Hunstanto 
TOURIST FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY or BATURDAY 
to MONDAY or TUESDAY TICKE TS, at reduced fares, are 


ae by all trair 
HEAP DAY ¥ XCURSIONS TO THE SEASIDE, &« 
si Nn ee mn-Sea and Burpham-on-Crouch Excursion Tickets 
issued Daily from Liverpool-street, &c. Fares— First, 58 
1 


on-Naze, and Harwich. Excursion 
by train leaving Liverpool-street, at 
Fam. on Mondays (Fare, third class, 
4s and at 7 a.m. on other days (Pare, third class, 58.) 
For full particulars see bills 





London, Septenber Lswo, Wa. Bint, General Manager. 
M, T E . 2. ee 
ra summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 
one ie most quiet, Charming, and interesting of spots on 
the Mediterranean sea-coast The Principaiity has a tropical 


vegetation, yet the summer heat is always tempered by the 
sea-breezes. The beach is covered with the softest sand ; the 
Hotels are grand and numerous, with warm sea-haths ; and 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, replete with 





every comfort, as in some of eur own places of summer resort 
in England. 

Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to ite Visitors the same amusements as the 


Establishments on the banks of the Kline —Theatre,Concerta, 
Venetian Fetes, &c. 

There is, perhaps, no town ip the world that can e¢ ompare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Cari rin pecial 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restora- 
tion of health 





As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 
on account of its climate, its Rumerous attractions, and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its quests, which make 
it to“lay the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 


most frequented by travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. Monte Carlo is 
only thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 





A IX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY, Thermal Station. 
4 Most imp tant of ¢ ntinental Sulphurous Spas. Eleven 
hours from Paris. Se - 
larynx, and nasal pa 1 
celebrated doctors attend this luxuriousand curative station, 
L UCERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 


Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 









| tothe Schweizerhof, The electric light is supplied in the 50 
| rooms ; no charge for lighting or service 


Hausen F RERES, Proy rietors 


UCERNE.—Pension New Schweizerhaus. 


Comfortable English and American home, near Boats 
\ 


} and Rail. Large garden, Extensive views of Alps, lake, and 
| town. First medical recommendations Pension, from am 


france Josktru Kost, Proprietor 


\ ILAN. Hétel de Rome. Admirably 
4 situated, full south, near the Cathedral, Galleries and 
principal objects o Interest Well recommended for ite 
comfort and moderate charges, jranech Howse Hotel 
Biscione and Bellevue, BoOnKLLA FRERES, 
\ URREN, Switzerland.Grand Hétel des 
4 Alpes. Altitude, 1650 yards, One of the most beautiful 
spots in Switzerland, This Hotel is just rebuilt in stone, 
and has all modern improvements and comfort; electne 
light in every room, Residence of English Chaplain. Lawn 
tennis. Museum, Telephouic communication with the Hétel 
Steinbock, Lauterbrunnen, 


V ENICE.— Grand Hotel d'Italie. On the 
Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Marc. Renowned 
restaurant and brasseric adjoining the hotel, Substantial and 


generous fare, BAUER GRUNWALD, Proprietor 
| OT MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH, 
Daily yield, 507,600 zalle. Natural temp. 117 to 120 Faber 


The Baths were founded by the Romans in the First Century 
Most valuable in cases of Kheumatism, Gout, Skin Affections 





The Baths have been recently enlarwed and perfected it wrent 
expense, One of the greatest hygienic physicians “The 
are the most complete in Europe. They include Thern Nf 
Vapour, Douche with Massage (by Doucheurs and Douchenuses 
from Continental Spas), Needle Baths, Pulverisation, Spray, 
Dry and Moist Heat, Humage and Inhalation Rooms. All 


forms of Shower and Medicated Bathe Band Daily in the 
Pump-room, Address Manager for every information, 


P, AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, Speen ee MALTA, BRIN ’ 
DIST, EGYPT ADEN, and MADIRAS, via Every week, 


BOMBAY 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS 
and JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALI Ks 


ery 
mare | TASMANIA, and ALEX nite rnate week, 
NDR 
DIRKC TSERV ICES from BRIN DISI to EGYPT and the EAST. 
Cheap Return Tickets 
For Particulars apply as the Company's Offices, 122. Leaden- 
hall street, E.C.; and 25 ckspur-street, Lomion, &.W, 


TT A YLOR’S Cinonpnizt & 


OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 


Is the only reliable and thoroughly harmless SKIN 
POWDER. It is prepared by an expenenced Chemist, and 
under its Latin name of “Terra Cimolia * constantly pre 
acribed by the most eminent Dermatologists, and was 
especially recommended by the sate Sir Krasmua Wilson, 
F.R.S., and the sate Dr. Tilbury Fe For weneral use it is 





simply invalua aaa tar superior to Givers ne or any erensy 
compound, = It is the Best Dusting-Powder “for Infants 
Formerly used in the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the 
Princess of Wales, the ® Teck, &« and now @x 
tensively employed in the } if her Imperial Majesty 











the Empress of Russia, the Due hess « f Edinburgh, our own 

) ses and Duchesses, H.N.H. the Ducher of 
Cumberland, and most of the Ariat ern Recommend hy 
the Faculty, The eminent physician Dr. Routh says i 
feel I cannot too highly recommend it I cannot afford to 
be without it.”—Dr. Bainbridge. A lady writes: “ Here, in 


India, for ‘ Prickly Heat,’ I found it worth a guinea a ten- 


|} spoonful.” Post free. Send 14 or 36 penny stam 
, 


, 
aylor’s Cimolite.” See that the Trade Mark, Name 
and Address, are on every Parcel,and do not be persuaded to 





| take — ations, 


roduced into medical practice and prepared by 
JOHN. TAYLOR, Chi mist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


WANTED by an ENGLISH LADY (25), 
Situation as Governess to children in a good family. 
Thorough English, French conversation, music, singing 
Address Address—L, W., 17, I Highbury. place Highbury, London 


~ VERITAS HAIR 
RESTORER. 


What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTH? 


NupA VERITAS—NaAKED TRUTH. 


For 22 years it has never failed 
to rapidly restore grey or faded 
hair, either in youth or age, 

It arrests falling, causes lux- 
A uriant er wth, is permanent, and 
perfectly harmless, 

, 108. 64.; of all Hair- 
dressers and Chemists, Circulars 
on application, 

Wholesale Agents: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
81 & 82, Berners-street, W.; and 91- diated Chae road, E.C. , London, 



















_—— we 
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HAND-MADE. LAYETTES. BEST STYLE 
List No.1, for Patterns £3 3 0| List No. ® . - £0 5 0 
List No. 4.. + 2511 &| List No.7* - 3104 
List No.5... «» 47 6 9) *Spécialité for Hot Climates, 





Price-List of Trousseaux Layettes, and Corsets, post free, 
“ Excellent quality and good taste.”—The Queen. 
ADDLZEYWY BOURN™N B&B, 
Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby-Linen Manufacturer, 
174, SLOANE STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON (late Pileeadilly). 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NE 


ntative Mr. Raphael Kuhe. ‘The congress is 
seven hundred delegates and agriculturists 


FOREIGN NEWS. sceretary of the same society. South Anstralia has 


ge of Greece, accompanied by his third son, 
las, started from Athens by sea, for Coy nhagen, 
in time to join the gathering of the Danish Ro: 
casion of the birthday of the Queen of Denmark. 
r holiday in the United States was celebrated on 
rge parades of trade societies and working-men 
York, Chicago, Boston, and Albany, with smaller 
sat Philadelphia, Baltimore, and elsewhere. ‘The chief 
of the New York and Albany demonstrations was the 
xs of mottoes in sympathy with the boye — brick- 
and railroad strikers E verything r was or rdet sy. In the 
sas election, Mr. Eagle, Democrat, has been re-elected 
25,000 majority.—A law has been passed by the 
York State Legislature prohibiting boys under sixteen 
m smoking in public, under pain of a fine of not less than 
nd not more than £4 
The Earl and Countess of Aberdeen on Aug. 28 received a 
deputation of prominent Irish citizens at Montreal, who, on 
behalf of their compatriots in that city, presented them with 
1ition of their great services to the Irish 
Minister of Agriculture, in summing 
he « lete repo from the most trustworthy sources, 
ed from all points in Manitoba and the Nor th- ees 
tories, states that this year’s grain crop. most of whic 
iow harvested, is fally up to anticipation, the yield Galea 
and the quality excellent 


nor by 


Te rms of peace have bee hn agre ed upon bet yeen the Gove rie 

ts of Guatemala and Salvador 
A Reuter’s telegram from Cape Town says that the export 
gold from the Cape during August amounted in value 

» £1BO.000 
T ‘ted great labour demonstration at Melbourne 
vithout disturbance. A proclamation has been 
eventing assemblages intended to intimidate non- 
sts from working.—The Victorian —e ed has been 
ly reconstructed, as follows: The “7 J. B. Patterson 
iinted Postmaster-General, the Hon. Anderson Com- 
missioner of Public Works, and the ally . L. Dow Com- 
missioner of Crown Lands.—At Sydney, New South Wales, a 
large and representative meeting of the employers and steam- 
i ‘on ice ~—s Ship owners in that colony has been held, when it was decided 
. Kiel. to be ready for the grand to form an association for mutnal defence and protection. 
I’. Phipps Hornby, Admiral A,lvices received at Queenstown from Tokio, vid Yokohama 
Berlin on Aug. 30, and and British Columbia, contain intelligence of the terrible 
} ned naval outbreak of cholera which has taken place in Japan, by 
a member the ravages of which upwards of two hundred deaths were 
occurring daily. 
to cause great damage in the valley 
iy villages are entirely submerged, The Queen has granted the dignity of a Baronet of the 
limb on to the roofs and mount United Kingdom to Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit of Petit 
lives. Hall. in the Island of Bombay, for and during the term of his 
The E mpero f tria left Voecklabruck on Sept. 2, and natural life,and from and immediately after his decease to 
rived on the 3rd at schen. in Silesia, to attend the army Mr. Framjee Dinshaw Petit, his secgond son, and his heirs. 
manceuvres he Empress arrived at Bordeaux on Aug. 2%), On Aug. 29, at the Eastbourne Theatre, Viscountess Maid- 
and left again for Arcachon, where she alighted and proceeded — stone performed in Sophocles's * Antigone” with considerable 
to the Grand Hotel. The Empress is travelling incognito,under — snecess. Mendelssohn's music was beautifully rendered by 
the name of Madame De Tofna.—The International Congress — sixteen pupils from the Guildhall School of Music, under the 
y nd Forestry opened in Vienna on Sept. 2. efficient leadership of Miss Kate Davies. The play, which was 
sented by Mr. William Frankish, of the admirably staged, was witnessed by a large and enthusiastic 
cultural Society, and by Mr. Ernest Clark, the audience. 


Certificate of Analysis from DR. JOHN MUTER, F.RS.E., yey 


“T have examined SALT REGAL with the following results: That it is an effervescent saline, compounded from absolutely 
chemical combination which ensues results in the formation of two of the best known saline aperients, and in addition 
disinfectant tending to destroy any impurities present in the water used, 


“ T have not before met with aso well manufactured and ingenious combination, at once perfectly safe and yet so entirely efficient 
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THE PROJECTED «© CHEMICAL UNION,” 


The Money Market article of the 7imrs, Friday, Aug. 29, con 


¢ 


trains the following remarks, which are deserving of attention 
lor some time past it has been known to the public that an 


attempt of some kind was being made to establish a Chemie 


al 


Union for the purpose of taking over the work f nearly al 


l 


the alkali-makers of the United Kingdo m. It did not seem to 


us very probable that this audacious scheme would come t 


anything, for it was notorious in business circles that thi 
great majority of the works in question were equipped wit 


0 


h 


plant for producing soda by the Le Blane process, which has 


been for some years superseded by the Solvay process, in whic 
ammonia is used. Most of the Le Blane works have, indee« 
been carried on ata loss for a year or two past, and those whie 


h 
1, 
h 


have contrived to make profits were only able to do so 


because the ammonia works had not until quite recently | 
able to produce bleaching-powder cheaply. Now, however 
that difficulty has been got over, and the single article whic 
could still be produced profitably by the } 
being manufactured successfully by their rivals. 
circumstances it is natural enough that the 

Le Blane works should have tried t 

on the lines of the Salt Union, in the hope that the publi 


cn 


h 


Cc 


might be induced to purchase their works. It is, we t! hink, 
surprising that any responsible persons outside the trad yuld 
hav been found to take up this scheme; but there are “per 


si it reports that this is the case, and that preparations ar 


e 


actually being made to launch a company for the purpose, 


with a capital which rumour puts as high as £9,000,00 


The want of caution of the ordinary investor is well 
known, but we hardly think that even the most careless person 
will be inclined to put money into the proposed Chemical Union 
when he knows the facts regarding it which we have already 


mentioned. It is not only the ammonia process which make 
it difficult for the Le Blane works to continue in successfu 
ope ration. ‘I he prog ress of scientific discove ry nstant, anc 


s 


| 
] 


we believe that quite recently further impr ‘ments in the 


manufacture of soda have been made in the United States 


} 


which will render it even more hopeles wx the works fur 


nished with the obsolete plant which 
asked to buy ‘to make a ‘ 
by the promoters of the 

combination be able to raise 

other chemicals sufficiently 

They might be able 

considerable rise has already taken 

aware; but the union would not profit by it | 

rise would lead to many new ammonia w 

and, secondly, what is even more important, 

most valuable customers would find it advan 

works of their own. It is not conceivable tha 

paper, soap, glass, and other articles requiring 

their production will quietly submit to having 

important raw material raised fifty or sixty per cent. whe 


to do so 


’ 


l 


they can do otherwise, and the trades affected are too strong 


to be forced into submission. We hope that this 
project will be dropped, and that the proprietors of 
works will make up their minds to the fact 
machinery is old and their process antiquated, and tha 
best thing they can do is to modernise both. 


At a meeting of the Civil Service Supply Association, 
chairman mentioned that the reduction of the tea: duty 
diminish their returns by £4500 a year. The gross pr 
the trading at the stores in the past half-year was £112,177. 


the Society of Public Analusts: Editor of the “ Ana : 
nalytical and Pharmaceutical Chemistry and of Materia Medica, 


pure ingredients. When it is placed in contact with water, the 


to these there is also developed a small quantity of an oxidising 


for the purposes for which it is recommended."—JOHN Muter 


HER MAJESTY'S PATENT RIGHTS 
ROYAL PROTECTED 
LETTERS PATENT. THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


An Appetising and Refreshing Tonic. A Thirst-Quencher for all occasions. 


’ 


morning “ Pick-me-up.’ 


A high-class Effervescing, Antiseptic Salt, develops 
the Principle of Life. Prevents and Relieves FLATULENCE, Nausea, GIDDINESS 


b 


Heartburn, Acidity, Palpitation, Bilious HEADACHE, Dyspepsia, Fevers, Malaria, 


Irritation of the Skin, Liver Complaint, Lassitude, 
WEARINESS, &c. Corrects all Impurities arising from Imparts 


New 


errors of diet, eating, or drinking. BA fife and fin ord 


The Editor of “ HEALTH,” the great Authority of HYGIENE, recommends SALT REGAL 
for general use in Families, and speaks in the highest praise of SALT REGAL, 


FoR PURITY, 
FOR SAFETY, 
FOR EXCELLENCE, 
For MARKED DISTINCTION from Saline Preparations in which Alkaline elements, so 
irritating to the Digestive Organs, unduly predominate. 
Lieut.-Colonel HUGH BAMBER, Margate, says :— 


“T have now used SALT REGAL for two years. I have found it the pleasantest and 
most agreeable in taste of all Salines,and a certain cure for bilious headache and furred 
tongue, from whatever cause arising.” 


STRENUOUSLY REFUSE 


To have old-fashioned, worn-out Salines palmed off upon you. Insist upon having SALT 
REGAL, which imparts new life to the system, develops ozone, the principle of life, and 
turns to a beautiful rose pink colour when be with water. The enormous sale of SALT 
REGAL testifies to its superiority and excellence over all other remedies for Dyspepsia, 
Flatulence, Headache, and kindred complaints. 


SALT REGAL may be obtained of all Chemists, and at the Stores; 
buat if any difficulty, send 2/9 addressed to the Manager, Salt Regal A CLEAR HEAD. 
Works, Liverpool, and a bottle will be forwarded in course of post. 
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ro %THE WwEAH AND LANGUID, 


And all who suffer from NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, IMPAIRED VITALITY, BRAIN FAG, SLEEPLESSNESS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, SCI ATICA> LUMZBAGO, 
INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, LOSS OF APPETITE, KIDNEY AND OTHER ORGANIC TROUBLES, &c. 


, ee 


Tr HAS CURED THOUSANDS OF SUFFERERS” wh yf 








\ 4 / 
j \ £4 . 
j \ We, Without the aid of poisonous drugs or quack nostrums. If any of our readers doubt the remarkable curative powers of this genuine and convenient appliance, we 
mm, " aE7 + woul! ask them to carefully read the following letters, and write for our Book of Testimonials ; or, better still, call, if possible, and personally inspect the originals, Ne \ 
A / *< They vill at the same time be able to sec the Belts scientifically tested, and have the various curative appliances fully explained to them. ry 

; : 

RHEUMATISM EXTERMINATED FROM THE SYSTEM. 

Mr. W. GUNN, the celebrate a Be ge ol agers writing from the County Cricket Warehous 4, Carrington Street 
Not ! se hear that the Electropathic Belt I had fre you has quite cures 
rh natism that pre var ie ‘fi gh tng a all,and it has also been of great benefit n sustaining strength of 
e and enduranee, which qualities are both of great importance in my profession,” 









GEORGE COPPEY, . Morley Avenue, Wood Green, N., write I take uy y pen with pleasur 
f thank you for the ere mont my wife has received from the use of your Electropathic Belt. She h 
been suffering t sciatica for five months, We had trie qd three doctors, and had, as we 
theoughe en every kee wn re “dy a fair trial, without any re It. Within forty-eight hours 
ifter Wearing it, tothe w nder all, she could stand upright the pain gradually leaving her, 
and not returning from that day to this 
DEBILITY AND INDIGESTION CURED. | IMPAIRED VITALITY SPEEDILY RESTORED. 














\ REGD CHAS POWE ii Esy., of 63, Conway Street, I 
th. 2 ane 4 x 


eet Lane 
TRADE MARK, wr 


nie ver, 


TRADE MARK, 












’ ste vd 
pene liesenomtate Eee digestie 
Jam glad to say that flatulence, without deriving any material benefit: fro 

e al doctors who had treated me Since 
“ le, nh ory glad to say my health has very u 
id, in fact, | may say that I am on the way to a perfect t digestive powe ers are considerably better 
yration,” cether much | stronger,’ 


PAMPHLET, BOOK OF TESTIMONIALS, AND 
CONSULTATION FREE. 










we ' ed, 
und 7 am alto. 


BLESSING 
TO 


PS Betis eR WOMEN. 
HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BEL is ey ay in wear, and is guaranteed to imperceptibly generate a mill continuous current of electricity, which e —~ fall to tas ine wate Ln Aebihated 


It also promotes the cirenlation, gives tone to muscles and nerves, and speedily arrests any sign of PREMATURI 
RESIDENTS AT A DISTANCE anid all who are unable to call and avail themselves of a free personal consultation should write at once to the MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, Limited, for a copy 


of their descriptive Illustrated Pamphlet and Book of Testimonials, which may be obtained gratis and post free on application wo 


MR. C. B. HARNESS, Presipent, THE ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 
52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. 


The Largest and only Complete Electro-Medical : a... in the World. 


(JOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE Wet CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. FACT.— Hair Colour Wash. By damping ; 
I produces the beaut ful go den colour so muchadmired, pe Illustrated Catalog Of Watehes and Clocks at is when ag yeh pry Nputatton ror pot KINAHAN S 
Warrante fects harnile Price and 10s, 6d.. ofall | reduced prices sent free on : liention t a rest wed. No washing prepmrat ion rege wd 10a. 6d., post | 

eipal Pe ! h ! » VO 


rfumers and Che ‘mists it the war > JOHN W ALKER, ill ; ane , Regent street for or stamps. —ALE ROSS 21, Lamb's Conduit et, London, 





































Agents, It. HOVENDEN and SUNS. als ’ Rerners-et., W, — a 
_ —_——_—___—— GTAMMERERS should read a Book by a er rs. —EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS. | 
Eighteenth Euition,19.; p st frec, 12 stamps, f gentlomes hy cured himself after suffering nearly Ifyou want to be permanently and speedily cured of | 
1 y ry , : + rly years rice stamps his distressing somph di dl dai nad te to 
Hue. HUMAN HAIR: W hy it Falls Off _ _B. BE. ASLEY, Brampte m Park, near Hu meting ron, the SE ath ARY, Bure ont Hho n a0, “ two ad. place . Hyde Park, } 
Turns Grey, and the Remedy. By PROFESSOR . Olan  - ae ay London. He will send you “Gratis” full instructions for 
HARL aK Y PAR KER, Published by E. Mis, 21, Claverton- L°% [DON LIF E A SSOCI ATION, | cure and advice on diet. | 
ac., 3. W. Everybody ‘hc yuld read this little book,”"—Scotsman, stablished 1806. oacaiaian wats was a —_ — | és 





, | Prony ty pur Millions, ) [THE MATRIMONIAL “HERALD 
IMPORTAN T CAUTION! | si, King’ William - street, "H.C. a FASHIONABLE MKRIAGE GameTTR | ss 
° ° 7 . es re larges yet snecesefi Ma ’ ’ 
Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for OLLOWAY'S PILLS and OINTMENT. | Agency in the World, and t= the original and sole respensitie 5 
The Pills pers the blood, correct all disorde of the met dit um for the Nobility, G entry, and Commere ial classes, | 
liver, stomach, kidneys, anc c (+ ywels, The Ointment is un l.; secure in piain gm e! ope ihd.—Korron, 40, Lamb's 
“BEETHAW'S’ rivalled in the cure of bad le jd wounds, gout, rhcumatism Cond - ‘ somdon, W order of all Newsaagenta, 
: ; ' = / \ - 7 CURE =AS ' HMA 


Established nearly quarter of a century. 
ee % “by the Medical Faculty throughout the world, 





GLYCERINE « CUCUMBER. 


Ie is used as an inhalation, and withvut any after bad 
often 
as the wonderful reputation this article has | | Among the thousands of testimonials the following will 

















» y be read with interest 
obtained for softening and beautifying the “The ‘only reliel Tcould get”. If 1 had brown 






skin and complexion has induced many it carlicr. -Lord Beaconsfield 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous | _Cin his dying moments ) 
“IT have tried every remedy ever invented ond 





preparations which they call “ Glycerine and | 
Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no | 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
preparations of lead and other minerals. 
The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAM’S.”’ 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., free for 3d, extra by 
mM. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTEN JAM. ' 


HiMROD'S CURE is the «n'y one in which I he 
absolute confidence.” Emily Faithfull. 
“ This isan excellent r medy for asthma,’ 
Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
(In his clin’eal lecture at the Lond pital ane 
Medical Coll: ge) 
“T have need all pouenetes HIMROD’S CURE is the 
best. It never failed.” 
~Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Trial samples free by post. In Tins at 4 ad 
tritich Depot—46, Holhorn Viadnet, London, 
duteee of New be ry a Sons, Rare slay & & Son Lynch & Co,, 


, ES Che Queer of Cocoas. as 


THE GUN OF THE PERIOD 


REGISTERED TRADE MARI. 
This gun is the most easily manipulated, and the most certain of any ejecter, 
being a combination of the ANSON and DEELEY Action, with Patent Ejector, 


the newest and best, and G. Kk. LUV WIS'S Treble 




















SONOURS. 





PARIS, 1878. 
SYDNEY, 1879 and 1880. 
MELBOURNE, 1881. 
CALCUTTA, 1883 & 1884, 












Grip. The locks cannot fail to be cocked before 





ejecting, and this by the opening of the gun. 


Pawieee—= PRICE 25 to 40 GUINEAS. 


OF THE PERIOD | 
STHESLE_GRIP- _ SS : OTHER EJECTORS, 
EJECTOR 3 FROM 16 GUINEAS. 
AS A NON-EJECTOR, 
FROM 10 GUINEAS, 


Telegrams: “PERIOD, BIRMINGFIAM.” 


ELE:- WIS, 32 ani 33, LOWER LOVEDAY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Established 1850. 















ONLY EJECTS 
EXPLODED CARTRIDGE. 
EJECTING From FOREND. 
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THE LATEST INVENTION IN WATERPROOFS. | 


FISHER’S By Revel Latere Patent. gg 9 | we 
GLADSTONE BAG. 8% MANDLEBERG Pet 


Se 


CL TiTie > 


DouBLy GUARANTEED. 

The “ Mandleberg” Patents are for an entirely 
new process of manufacturing Garments Water- 
proofed with Rubber, in a superior manner, abso- 

Is-in., Plated, £6; Silwer, £7 10s, LA ies . % lutely FREE FROM ODOUK and distinguished 
_ : a — et for marked improvements upon the ordinary 
tt : Waterproofs, 


All Leading Drapers, Mantle Houses, Ladies’ and | 


Gentlemen’s Outfitters, and Rubber Depots regularly 
stock the “MANDLEBERG F.F.0.” Waterproofs in 


all sizes ready for immediate wear. Prices according | 


to qualities, ranging the same as for the ordinary 
Waterproofs, the public having the full benefit of the 
Mandleberg Patented Improvements without extra 


é ’ charge. 
p Every Genuine Garment bears a Silk-woven 
Label marked “ Mandieberq F_F.O.” 


J. MANDLE & CO., LTD. (wisest Sos Mates), LONDON, & PARiS. 
' 


NEW KODAKS. 


() : Eight Sizes with Transparent Film. 


The only hand Camera which an Amateur should attempt 
to use. 


OVER 20,000 IN USE. 


THE 


EASTMAN PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS CO., | 


LIMITED, 


115, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
CLAREE’S 


ti md ec =7>. “PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 
ae. || FOOD WARMERS. 


S FISHER 188 STRAND pe WITH NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 
. 5 . ‘ a ‘ By their peculiar construction—the glass chimney conducting and con- 
i J centrating heat to the bottom of the water vessel—they give a larger 
amount of light and heat than can be obtained in any other lamp of the 


COVERINGS FOR SEMI oO COMPLETE . in || same class, Without smoke or smell, 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR CLARKE’S NEW REGISTEKED PANNIKIN. 
Pull sy this invention any liquid food can be poured out or drunk without 


Perfect imitations of | 7,\ j scum or grease passing through the spout, and prevents spilling when 
Nature; invisible addi poured into a feeding-bottle, so unavoidable with all other Pannikins, 
tions to thin partings, 7 i ! The Pannikins will fit all the old “ Pyramid” Nursery Lamps, and can be 
art blending with nature | Ag sa purchased separately. 
{ I ng with ns ‘ OF ’ . . ’ 
ot cat ceates tats a — U6lhe CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS 
the closest scrutiny, . re and “FAIRY PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS 
: P f a are the best in the world, and the only suitable ones for burning in the 
Half, Three-quarter, ee } , above, and for lighting passages, lobbies, &c. 
or Full Wigs on same ‘ . ‘ Price of Lamps, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s, each, Sold everywhere. 
Saat : MID" FOOD) If any difficulty in obtaining them, write to CLARKE’s “ PYRAMID” 
. adie x ; ’ 
Principle for Ladies . AND“ Fatry” Ligut CoMPANY, Limited, London, N.W., for nearest Agent's 
or Gentlemen. = address. Show-room—31, Ely-place, E.C. 


a 
vest aaa | . Qe, y 4 re 
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and Convenience. \\ 


\\ 


“ib ~77eN 
C, BOND & SON, *Sscwsersst 
TIME-CHECKING MACHINES 


For ALL PURPOSES. 


j 


H 


Y 


Absolute Accuracy. 
Great Economy. 


CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED, 


MARK as reduced facsimile here given. 
Indicating, Counting, and Clock- 


en JOYNSON 
rome & S&T PERFINE 


plied 1 / 


Z 


y 
|| 


Patent Business transacted by 
W. M. LLEWELLIN, C.E. 


*A2 Class, for Workmen.” 


See the above appears on every genuine sheet 
as a guarantee of quality. , 


~ LEWELLAN MACHINE Co., BRISTOL, WM. JOYNSON & SON. S 


| UMBRELLAS. A Y SAMPLES FREE . SY 
, OF ALL STATIONERS. . NSS \ 
ped, : es Uui, finan oe WN \ 


“LIMITED’ ASL RAR RABEL} 


Ms's THE OLDEST AND 
__ BEST. 
S.FOX &!COLIMITED FURNITURE = Seen 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 


G, > 
PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL fo ronmonge 
i O L| S @  MAxuracrony: VALLEY ‘noaD, SHEFFIELD. 


ATITRE SUMMIT DURING 16: BDECADESH) 

















SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 

SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 


facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus able to a 








provet> cians prise over infertor | BEST, PUREST, AND CHEAPEST OBTAINABLE. 
makes. 87, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, S.W. 


SEPT. 6, 1890 


£2 PORTRATT F REE. 
T ntrodnece our fine work, if you will send us a gooe 
of reel 


yourse rr ans vember of your 
you a fine life-s £2 Pastel Portrait 
The onl ir esired of 


1 send it at once, 
F. CARR and (€0., 37, 


IZOD'S Dare 


Prepared by a New and Special Scientific Process. 

S reste Medical opinion recommends them 
IZODS conti for the Health. Public opinion all 
over the world unanimous that 
they are unsurpassed for Comfort, 
Style, and Durability. Sold all 
over Europe, and everywhere in 
India and Colonies. Name and 
Trade-Mark Anchor on every pair 
and box. Ask your Draper or Out- 
fitter for 1IZOD'S make; take ne 
1 other, and see you get them, as bad 
‘| makes are often sold for sake of 
¥| extra profit. Write for our sheet of 
| drawings. 

E. IZOD & SON, 

30, Milk-street, London. 


Manufactory: LANDPORT, HANTS. 




















USE 


FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
**Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organt 
are weak.”—Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D, 


ee New Illustrated Catalogue for 1890 now ready. 
THE GUN OF THE PERIOD.”’ 
, Honours—Sydney, 1879. 
. ’ e, 1880 


Price from 15 cuineas; 
or with B.-A. Locks, from 


10 guineas. — 
—— 


taken honours. Why buy fron lers When you can 

ysuy at half the price from the 3 er? Any gun sent on 

approval on receipt of P.O.O., and remittance returned if, on 

receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target trialallowed. A choice 

of 2000 Guns, Rifles,and Revolvers, embracing every novelty 

Guns, from 50s, to 50 guineas; B.-L. Re- 

100s, Send six stamps for New Illus- 

( eason 1s), now ready, embracing every 

and Revolver up to date; also Air-Cane, and 

Implement Sheets, For conversions, new barrels, Pin Fires to 

Central Fires, Muzzleloaders to Breechloaders, re-stocking, 
S > a staff of men second to none in the trade, 

We sell Guns, &c., at one profit. on first-cost of 

; Re-stocking, from 15s.; Pin Fires altered to 

308.; New Barrels, from £2 to £10; M.-L. 

-L., from 60s., with B.-A. Locks; and from 

sos. With Bar Locks, including new hammers, and making up 

as new; Altering Locks to Rebound, 12s, 

C E LEWIS 32 and 33, Lower Loveday-street, 
° ® , BIRMING EAM. Established 1850, 


Telegrams: “ Period, Birmingham.’ 


(HIS Gun, wherever shown, has always 
l 


———=———— = 
- —— 
Z an 


BREIDENBACH'’S 








"PRONOUNCED ZY-LO-PIA ~ 


Seco ov acs Descens, of Post Fees Dinect 


Prices 2/6, 4/6, 86 & 21/- oer Botte 








«7b, New Bond St., London 


Se 





TORPID LIVER 


r Positively cured by 


n these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, etc. 








They regulate the 
————— __!Bowels and prevent 
Constipation auu Piles. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not grips or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856, Standard Pill of the United States. In 
phials at Is. 14d. Sold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. 
Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


WEAK & LANGUID 


Feelings positively yield like magic to the invigorating 
properties of mild continuous Electric currents, generated 
imperceptibly by simply wearing one o' 


HARNESS’ 


ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 


They are guaranteed genuine, and sceptics may see 
them scientifically tested, and personally examine 
thousands of testimovials and press reports at 

Electropathie and Zander Institute, 

of the Medical Battery Co., ttd., 


52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 


CONSULTATION FREE. All communications are re- 
garded as strictly private and confidential, and 
should be addressed to the Company's 
President, Mr. C. B. Marness, 





























LoxDoN: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by INGRAM Broruers, 198, Strand, 


aforesaid. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1890, 
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